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PEEFACE. 


4rtas been a labour of love to me— one must use these old 
familiar phrases sometimes for the bet to , ■ex p ression ol one’s 
meaning— to go over these reihrdij mdch Mr. White has 
left to ttie public. My own recollections of the House of 
Conjmons extend over a great part of the time which is 
covered by Mr. White’s descriptions of Parliamentary life. 

I first attended the House as a reporter in the Press Gallery 
at the opening of the Session of 1860. But I had often 
before that time as a young man visiting London found 
an opportunity of hearing a debate in the House of Lords 
and in the House of Commons. 1 have a clear recollection 
of all the principal figures which Mr. White describes, * I 
remember Brougham- well, and had some slight personal 
acquaintance with him. I remember Lord Lyndhurst and, 
of course, I remember Lord Palmerston. I do not remember 
Sir rEobert Peel— the great Sir Eobert Peel. He died 
. before I ever saw London. But for the most part while 
leading through Mr. White’s columns I found myself in an* 
assemblage of familiar forms. My own impressions of the 
me|Mom Mr. White describes are, with very few excep- 
tio^T^t^ly in accordance with the estimate he makes 
Und vn^^e picture he faints. 

One of Ijj^ese ei^ptions I make in the case of the late Sir ' 
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George Cbmewall Lewis. My impression of Sir George 
Lewis is that he was One of the very ablest men of his time 
in Parliament. Mr. White does not seem to give^him ^y 
credit for hnmour. I think he had a marvello^^ft of keen* 
and ready humour, a curious combination of mt, satire, ajid 
common sense. I have heard it said by a long-experiehce^ 
Member of Parliament that Sir George Lewis delivered the 
best speeches with the worst manner known to the House 
of Commons of his time. I have written elsewhere that Sir 
George Lewis began each of his speeches “ by being nearly 
inaudible, and contmued to the last to be oppressed Iby the 
most ineffective and unattractive manne^ and deliv^V^ 
But, I quote mys^lf^gain, “ it began to be gradually found 
’out that the monotonous, lilting, feeble manner covered a 
very remarkable power of expression ; that the spedlkei^ had 
great resources of argument, humour, and illustration ;‘=that 
every sentence contained some fresh idea or some happy 
phrase.” “ One who had watched parliamentary life 
from without and within for many years said he had never 
had his deliberate opinion changed by a speech in the 
House of Commons but twice, and each time it was an 
argument from Sir George Lewis that accomplished the 
conversion.” I think I can imderstand and explain the 
difference of opinion between Mr. White and myself on the 
subject of Sir George Lewis’s capacity for debate. I fancy 
that I had a much better opportunity of hearing Sir George 
Lewis than that which his official occupation allowed to Mr. 
White. I sat in the front row of the Eeporters’ Gallery, 
just over Sir George Lewis’s head, and after he had spoken 
a sentence or two I could hear without effort or strain eveiy 
word that came from his lips. Therefore his most^^l^ate 
turns of liumorous expression, his happiest ^cbel' of 
literi^ illustration, were followed by me witll easertami 
enjoyments I ^uite imderstand how dif^ent iww be the 
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case of a listener who is stationed so far off that he loses 
half ^It the speaker is saying, and. hears the other half 
only with difficnlty and doubt, and misses the connection 
4)etween dhe sentence and another. Men who listen nightly 
to the parli^entary debates do not as a rule follow closely 
eve^ morning the reports in the newspapers. Therefore I 
elm thoroughly understand Mr. White’s lack of appreciation 
of Sir George Lewis as a parliamentary debater. "What 
might not such a man have done in the House of Commons 
if he only had the voice and the articulation of Mr. Glad- 
stone er Mr. Bright or Mr. Disraeli ? A curious illustration 
difference between the effect of words according to 
their delivery is lold in a parliamentary anecdote which I 
believe to be perfectly true. Barl»^«a?.^*tB*e'’^xtie8 there was 
a great •debate on foreign policy, chiefly relating to the 
cession of Nice and Savoy to France, in which Mr. King- 
lake, the author of “Eothen,” took a prominent part. . Mr. 
Englake’s speech was full of interest, and had, as might be 
expected, a literary beauty all its own. It closed with a 
remarkably eloquent and brilliant peroration> but unfortu- 
nately Mr. Kinglake had a thin and feeble voice, and very 
poor articulation. Most of the speech fell perfectly flat on 
the ear of the House of Commons. The House of Commons 
as a rule will not be induced to strain its attention to any 
speech unless it be a Budget speech of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, or some important Ministerial statement; on 
foreign policy. Therefore the. great majority of Members 
soon dropped Mr. Kinglake out of notice altogether, and 
' his fine concluding sentences were absolutely throvra away. 
The late Sir Bobert Feel intended to speak in the same 
de1)gte. He was very much of Mr. Kinglake’s views oh 
the stftject, and was greatly taken by Mr. Kinglake’s pero- 
xation, y^ch he was near enough to hear, while also quite 

on the House. A bright . 



ideia ooortnred to hiiu. He asked Mr. Einglake il he hug&tr 
hunself dehyer the peroration which Einglake hadtfail^ to 
make impressive. The author of “ Eothen ” indtilgeti irf iio 
liallucination. with regard to hie effectiveness a» a psarliai 
mentar^ orator, and he most willingly and goQd»humouredly 
granted the request. Sir Bobert Peel spoke m the foUcgFl/lng 
night of the debate, and he wound up with Mr. Eihglakete 
peroration. But if that peroration could have had^ life and 
sense and hearing, what a difference it would have found in 
the manner of its reception I Sir Bobert Peel, as we all 
remember, had a commanding presence, a splendid d^clama- 
I017 power, and a magnificent voice, capable of all va^^gj 
of intonation and expression. He broughtt^the House down, 
if we may use tha| ^toaso, with the sentences whidb, 
delivered by their real author the night before, had fallen 
dead upon the audience. “ 

I jpresume that is an explanation of the difference of, 
opinion between Mr. White and myself with regard to the 
parliamentary speeches of Sir George Lewis. I was so 
placed as to be able to hear all, or very nearly all, while Mr. 
White’s official duties kept him rather out of range. With 
his descriptions of Palmerston, Lord John Bussell, jPted- 
stone, Cobden, and Bright, and even Sir Edward Bulwer- 
Lytton, I thoroughly agree. I say, even Sir Edward* 
Bulwer-Lytton, because about him there ’ was a great 
difference of opinion among listeners of the more critical 
order. He too suffered under some terrible disadvantages 
of toice and iffticulation. ^Until your ear grew a littlo 
accustomed to his way of speaking, it was sometimes impQS-< 
ubte to understand him. But he had, at all eventi^^a 
loud, strong voics, and when you had mastered h^ intona* 
tion you had no difficulty in following the speech, I' 

am p^^ctly mtisfied in my own mind that Qi^^dward 
Bulwer-Lytt^^as hot a great omtor in the himer seiufe.^ 


/9 
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I Ion satisfi^ that he •4l<*liRj 

highjBr sltase. But I know that, -v^atam-*^e9RMi^ Mid 
sati^ mght have said, the n|il^ QiilSIUUiSfAiMSeiilPB 
*gnpT)f the*reading public, and speeches 

took a tremda^us grip of the House of Commons. 7ke 
ibee^es, no doubt, were often flashy ; the arguments were 
/■i €97 often sham which could have satisfied no creature ; 
f lilt the “phrasing” was superb, and phrasing goes a long 
^ ^l^ay with the House of Commons. You might try to 
analyse a%ay as long as you chose the reality and the 
|aerit o^ Sir Edward Bulwer-Lytton’s success as a speaker, 
t fsaiiiau could not reason away the.fact that he was for the 
*1 time •a great success, and that he crowded and held the 
r House of Commons in a manner ^lever surpassed by any 
^ . parliameigiary orator within my recollection. Let us admit, 

. if you^ill, that the effect was evanescent, and that nobody 
now would think of comparing Sir Edward Bulwer-Lytton as 
a parliamentary speaker with Mr. Gladstone or Mr. Cobden, 
or Mr. Bright or Mr. Disraeli. He was the comet of a 
season, as in later days was Mr. Kobert Lowe. But the 
oome|. of a seasod at all events has his season, and we can- 
not deny that he blazed in his time. I have been much 
interested in Mr. White’s appreciation of Sir Edward 
Bulwef-Lj^ton. Like myself, he is evidently puzzled as to 
the reasons and the merits of the success; but, like myself, 
too, he sees that the success was there and makes no effort 
tpdenyit. « 

I thoroughly agree in Mr. White’s opinions also with 
regard to another hian of quite a different order-^Mr. John 
Stuivt Mill. Nine out of every ten people would have told 
yhu at the- time that Mr. Mill was a dead faflure in the 
0 ftoui^e ot<Oommons. Mr. White was of quite a different 
opinion. > Sciwas I at the time, and so am I now. As Mr. 
poin^^^t, you have to ask yourself when con- 
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aidering whether a man was a failure or a success, what 
you think the man set before himself to do. If ^ri .Mill 
-had gone into the House of Commons with an ambition to^ 
make rattling, declamatory speeches which would call forth 
salvoes of applause from one side and istdignant protes- 
tations from the other, then, indeed, we should haveto ^mit 
that he had not realised his ambition, and, in fact, that lie 
was an absolute failure. But Mr. Mill went into the House 
of Commons for no such purpose. If you had focdishly tried 
to flatter him by telling him that he had all the qualities 
of a great parliamentary orator he would have smiied with 
a benignant, pitying smile, and waved the whole sQlljeek 
away. He went into Parliament at a peculiar time, wheii 
some great public questions were stirring on which it was 
felt that he could speak with influence and with 'au^ority, 
and that he could lift the debate above the level of osdinary 
partisan controversy. On this account he was pressed to go 
into the House of Commons, and on this account he con- 
sented to undertake the task just as he would have con- 
sented to imdertake any task to which it was shown him 
that his duty called him. He accomplished his purpose. 
More than once he turned the whole debate into the right 
channel. Many of his phrases still vibrate in the memory 
of the House, and are quoted again and again by people who 
have forgotten to whom the phrases owe their authorship. 
The curious half-poetic yet wholly truthful reply to the 
cynical question, as to what posterity has done for us, 
showing that posterity, by our natural longing to have its 
approval, has stimulated most of the brave deeds done in 
the world, enthralled the House of Commons by its literu^ 
charm and its exalted purpose. I am glad to find myself 
such absolute accord as to Mill’s parliamentary (imrecr tvith 
so keen and sure ah observer as Mr, iWhite, a ihan to whom 
it mattered nothing wheth^ h speaki^ rose $|^ .this side of 
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the or on that, and who was as fall of admiration 

for gentuiie success as he was full of contempt for quackery 
{Qid sl)^, and of kindly mercy to commonplace mediocrity. 

^^0 finer or truer study of Cobden can be found anywhere 
than ^ found iipMr. "White’s columns. I speak of Mr. 
Gobden especially because his presence is no longer as fresh ^ 
in public recollection as it was a quarter of a century ago. 
Gladstone ’we have still with us, and Bright has not very 
long left us^ and even young men can remember Disraeli’s 
parliamentary presence and style and methods. But 
Cobden passed from among us more than thirty years 
agOT^iid the yojjpgeif generation cannot know of its 
jOWn knowledge anything about his style as a parliamentary 
orator and debater. Richard Cobden’s name and services 
will ’Qeyer'be forgotten in our history, but Mr. "White 
enables*younger readers to do what they might not other- 
wise be able to do — to see the man in his habit as he lived. 
Mr. "White’s are living pictures indeed. The world would 
be ever so much the richer if only we could have had some 
such descriptions of the House of Commons in the days of 
Pitt and Pox and Burke and Sheridan — ^in the days of 
Bolingbroke and Walpote and Pulteney. 

I have not made any attempt at the arrangement of these 
descriptive records with a view to the presentation of a 
sort of historical diary of events as they occurred in Parlia- 
ments Of course I have preserved the natural sequence of 
datis, and no description is taken out of its time and its 
order of succession. What I mean is that I have alto- 
gether abandoned the idea of giving anything like an equal 
shttte of space to each succeeding week or month or 
iqpasure. A parliamentary diary would have many uses, 
qiiite Apart from what Hansard and the journals of the 
two Houses can do for ns, but Mr. White’s .jsrprk would 
be thrown av^y up<m a mere parliamentary diary, -even if 



the amoTihi of space its cpi^te&te mtist occtipy did not mt&e 
it impossible as a book for popnlax reading, ^aiefore 1 
havO sometimes left days and weeks of parliamehtai^ work 
qmte unrecorded and without description. Mr. 'White had 
to iimte his weekly contribution to the# illustrated paper 
with which he was connected, and each' week’s tbpi<{s wei^ 
living and interesting then. Now we -have to ado^t a 
totaJly different principle of arrangement in accordance with 
the changed perspective. Many measures were passed in 
oach session which greatly interested the public then, but 
are of little concern now even to students of parljamentiury 
history. I have always therefore picked out the rfiftjects 
■*: which have ^till an interest for the public, and so endea^. 
voured to help the public !o imderstand how and by whom 
these questions were debated at the time. • ^ * 

I have endeavoured not to burden my readers with too 
. much explanation. Sometimes — as, for example, in the case 
of the debate on the evacuation of Kars — I have thought 
it necessary to give a short statement as to the whole 
subject of controversy. I have had to do this in other 
Instances as well. But where- a debate seems capable of 
telling its own story I have allowed its own tale to be 
enougn even for the youngest of readers. Some of my 
difficulty with regard to the inclusion of this debate and 
the exclusion of that other lay in the fact that i founds 
myself rather apt, occasionally, to confound my own 
personal interest in a parliamentary controversy with thO 
pmbable interest of the reader of this day. Perhaps'! 
had listened to the whole controversy and it lived ^freshly 
in my momory ; and yet it may have been a‘'maft(^ of 
no abiding interest whatever, and not in the l^ir-W(^h.' 
thq study, of busy human beings in the world of? 

• . Aa^ththehon^trersies, so, too, with tho ^nhr^lis^^ 

:ag(b^ ! 
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virho*^an^^ ior tbe ^piie to engage the attwtioxi of the 
i|al>lio,.aadVho se^ to now as forgotten as the h6bby*< 
borire its^ ^as in HamleVs time. I have not thought it 
^^hile to endeavour to revivify, through Mr. White’s 
lescn^tiohs, thesg out-lived reputations. Where there 
(^as aching odd, or droll, or fantastic — and such curious 
pheoeihena have been seen in most parliamentary generations 
-rl have nsually allowed Mr. White to give us his ideas about 
them. 1 have been particular, in many cases, to preserve 
his description of any new member who in his maiden 
speech gajve promise of real future success. Beaders 
i^ho «^ through theSe volumes will be surprised and 
pleased to find how often Mr. White foresa'v^ what was 
in a liian destined to rise, and fold his readers, if I may 

b y So> to “^atch that square” and look out for a coming 
ccess. , Some of the then yoimg men whose maiden 
Speeches he criticised and applauded have grown elderly 
sentleinen, or old gentlemen, by this time; and some have 
^ven np p^liament altogether — and some have given up life. 
But it is interesting to find in the pages of these volumes 
how many a time Mr. White has anticipated the final s 
udgmeht of parliament and of the public. It has to be 
remembered, too, as Mr. White himself points out, that 
|t is veiy hard to judge one way or, the other by a maid en 
ipeech.. ::Many a man has made a highly successful maidAi^ 
Ipeech and never made a speech worth listening to after, 
kany^ man, on the other hand, has made an utter fa ilu re 
ivith &s maiden speech — as Sheridan did, and as Disraeli 
M-'^^htb.^terwards took a place in the very front rank 0f' 
^liW^lary debate. Mr. .Gladstone’s maiden speech fell 

recent publications had 
he was almost invariably set down as;^ 
.#^"his first.speech at a later date,, and 

,.'441 credit^' thcar^^Oj ''miist 
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we give to Mr. White for having so often gotMihe light 
appreciation, and so seldom missed it; “ Sir,” s&ys 
in " Cymbeline “ the event is yet to name the wiimer.” iBut 
this is exactly what one cannot often do who has to d6sori];ie a 
maiden speech ; for the delivery of a maiden speech, successful 
or otherwise, does not by any means name the winn/A. Mr. 
White has all the honour of having several times nam^ the 
winner before the decisive event. 

Not many very important changes have been made in the 
rules or the ways of the House of Commons ^nce the time 
when Mr. White was describing parliamentary life. Still 
there have been some changes which deserve a po tice. 
Amongst these are the alterations ih’ the rules Of . the 
' House, which have for* their object the control and 
limitation of debate. The House of Commons is always^ 
overstocked with business, and at one time an** absolute 
and unlimited freedom of discussion was allowed. Of 
late years the defect of such a system was made especially 
evident by the results of the obstruction which the Hish 
Nationalist members started with a distinct purpose of 
their own. Obstruction had always been a recognised 
instrument in parliamentary controversy. The Beform 
Bill of Lord Grey and Lord John Bussell was obstructed 
in the House of Commons at every stage. There was a 
Committee appointed by the Tory members, of which Sir 
Bobert Feel himself was the Chairman, to make arrange* . 
ments for systematic obstruction. Mr. Gladstone obstructed 
the Divorce Bill to the best of his extraordinary Capacity. 
•Sir John Pope Hennessy, acting under the direct authority 
and inspiration of Mr. Disraeli, kept the House sitting for 
nearly tdl night on many occasions. Sir Charles Dilhe aUd 
some of his friends kept on debating and dividing more Iban 
once, until even the sim of winter shone in through the 
painted -^dows Cf the House of Commons. No attempt, 
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li6'<tev€*,'yt^8 made to limit the length of debate during all 
, Ahta time? In every single instance the obstruction was 
directed fa one particular measure, and everybody knew 
arhflii *thftt particular measure had been disposed of 
in obe way or the other, the obstruction would come to 
an eftd. It was therefore not thought worth while to 
introduce any new rules for the purpose of getting rid 
of a merely casual and temporary diffidulty. But Irish 
: obstruction was a totally different thing. Its aim was to 
! insist that If the House of Commons would not give its 
i attention to the Irish National claims and the Irish 
agricultural grievances, the House should not be allowed 
; to go on with **afly other business. Now, it is not for 
‘ me to offer any opinion as to the justification of such a 
i policy. To me, of course, it must have seemed to be 
justifial^e, for otherwise I never could have taken part 
! in it. But it is certain that it turned the attention of 
Parliament to the necessity for taking some measures to 
! limit the length of debate. 

One of the measures was that which Mr. Gladstone 
= described as the devolution of business. Two Grand 
Committees were formed, one on law and one on trade, 
; to which various measures might be referred after they 
had passed the second reading, and where the Committee 
[ st|i>ge could be got through much more satisfactorily than 
► in the House itself. This* has proved to be on the whole 
[ an excellent arrangement ; but it would not of itself have 
[ had^'touch effect in the way of shortening debate in the 
I Hoiitle when there was any strong motive for prolonging 
it. Therefore a number of new rules were passed at 
d^erent times, introducing the principle of closure and 
gifing the' leader of the House and the Speaker greater 
power of '^dealing with irrelevant or manifestly obstructive 
I debate. . fEven-' still it seems to most persons * that there 
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is room for yet further restriction. Everybody Jmows 
that the House of Commons is afflicted with ihe|]pir^encei 
of a number of what I may call professional talkers and 
PQjleflBional bores, who have-not the Irish party V exQhse for 
obstruction, who have nothing to say that^any one cares t(^ 
hearf who have no experience to contribute which could be 
of the slightest use to the House and to whom nobody 
listens. Some of these gentlemen, speak on every question 
brought before the House, and when they speaJ^ at all they 
speak at portentous length. Now I do not know why some 
reasonable rule might not be adopted which wojild set a 
certain limit to speeches in general, makiqg» an exception, 
Ahpf course, in ^he case of Ministerial expositions of policy, 
Hc^f replies from the leaders of Opposition, and of speechea 
lin delivered in moving or opposing the second reading of 
O' important measures. At present, however, I a?n only 
f concerned to say that certain changes have taken place 
/ in the rules of the House of Commons since Mr. White’s 
time, and that these are likely to be the precursors of other 
» changes in the future. 

Tfhe rules which regulate admission to the inner lobby 
have also been greatly altered. At one time everybody 
pass through Westminster Hall and St. Stephen’s 
Hapll and through the outer lobby to the inner lobby 
without, as a rule, being challenged by anybody. If by 
chfl^ce some policeman stopped the visitor and aske^ him 
; what his business was, the visitor had only to say that 
he wished to see a certain member of the House 
mention , the ^member’s name, and he was then adreitted 
m a matter pf course. It used to be a great depg^'to 
me wheu a ,yery young man^^ a visit to 
to lejiter ihe muer lobby and see Lord Ealn^il^hi 

out from the House pnd talk tp. 
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time too, the inner lobby was hardly ever overcrowded. 
As ahyl^dy could go in there, few people really wanted 
to go in. Charles Lever’s Mrs. Dodd lays it down as a 
principle of social life that nobody wants to go anywhere 
^less he or she is assured that there is no human 
possibility of getting in. Now that the entrance, to the 
inner lobby is rigidly guarded by all manner of restrictions, 
that lobby is often overcrowded, almost to suffocation. 
Everybody^ wants to go in there, and a member can 
always obtain permission for a constituent or any other 
man wl)^ is a friend of his to pass through that lobby 
and linger a little in his company ; and so the life 

of the poor member is embittered by incessant applications 
for the privilege. The restrictions were put on at the time 
of the'^ynamite explosions. Up to that period any member 
might dssue orders for admission to the Strangers’ Gallery 
any night and every night. For a long time it was a question 
'of first come, first served, for the holders of orders; after- 
wards it was the custom that those who held orders should 
ballot for precedence. Obviously, this system relieved a 
member of all responsibility. He gave an order to jany- 
body who asked for it ; it was no affair of his whether 
the holder of the order succeeded or failed in finding a 
place in the Gallery. But when the dynamite crisis was 
<%, it was thought necessary that some check should be 
placed on the issue of orders, and some responsibility 
attached to it. Now, therefore, a member has tp^ ask for 
anfr'otder, either from the Speaker’s secretary or from the 
Sar|(eantrat-Arms or, in certain cases, from the Speaker him- 
seU. ' Some change was, under all conditions, reasonable and 
evlfe^ But, curiously enough, it WM left free to 

eve^^ffndaber.to introduce any number bl ladies into the 
-innbf l^liby ^vithout a'sking the permission of the Speaker Or 
the Ot ^y one else. Every member hi the course 

■I.*'; ' 
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of a Bession introduMs to the lniier lobby a%TUiibec,of ladiea 
wbom bb neVer saw or heard of in hw Jife before, i^erhaps * 
they are from his constituency j perhaps they are str^g^. 
who nierely' send in their cards. It is not much trouble tb 
biihg them in, and most members are cou»teous 'enou|[h 
' tmdertake the duty. If a friend and his wife and daughters 
come to ask any member for admission to the mher lobby, 
the member may bring in the friend’s wife and daughters 
Wiihout asking any one’s permission, but for the ^end him- 
seU, Whom perhaps he has known since his boyhood, he 
must get a “ pink ticket ” of admission from the Sergewt-at- 
Amis. Now I am considering all this for th^* JSomeht in its 
reference to the dynamite crisis. Why should there be more 

danger «of dynamite in my introduction of an old and intunate 

’ friend to the inner lobby than in my introduction cofjbalf a « 
dozen ladies from, let us say, Chicago or New Orleansi whom 
I had never seen or heard of before, and who, for aught I 
know, may be carrying neatly done up packets of dynamite 
under their skirts ? - 

.1^ White’s days, too, the institution of tea on the = 
' Terrace in the early summer was practically unknown; If 
h® 'Were living now it would much amaze him to see the 
Terrboe at, certain hours on every day in the summer covered 
almost all over by crowds of ladies treated by their friends , 
■ in Parliament to tea and strawberries, and waited on by ! • 
attendant girls. One evening a session or two ago, la , 
beautiful , summer evening, while the Terrace was' " 
cro^dfedj an excursion steamer going up the rivej; tf^ngo^ 

. with ’.people passed close by our river . waU. :Evei 7 n|e, in 
. the stew« WAS turned on bur festive gatherib^;,;^,^Pwt 

tiimeAsf 

Ipl;’ tinm^ ■ ^ M 
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otit, bTismesfi cl(m4 .was as many members as possible 
, to. »t ,:oa the jT^ace and abstain from the House* Mr. 
\viikjTpiild if he could see the inner 
f^' Craromed, as it often is now du^g summer 



Terrace, and who, meanwhile, linger longer 
in jhe lobby to see what is going on. Still more surprised 
t^ould ho be, perhaps, if he could see what happens very 
often on.' jhose Terrace evenings when the division-bell 
suddenly |mgs. Then every member jumps up and makes 
for the one available staircase— a narrow, twisted, and dark- 
some Isde^ .Down this same staircase a stream of ladies 
is pomihg ; most of these ladies have not the faintest notion 
why m^bers should come rdshing like madmen, pp the 
stairs," and they never think of flattening themselves 
against* the wall or the balustrade to allow the struggling 
members to get to their division-lobby. I am not finding 
any fault with this free admission of ladies. I should be 
?Ve^ sorry to curtail their privilege of entrance or enter- 
taniment. Only I think it might be as well to cOnstruct- 
another staircase or two, which should be sacred to the ^ 
upward flight of members summoned by the suddenly- 
ending, shrilly voice of the division-bell. 

.'^ At all. events, it seems to me a matter of much interest that. 
%e Sit least, if he could live again, Mr. ‘White, with all his 
pjffUamentary experience, would find something to surprise 

' ■ y ■ 




INTRODUCTION. 


WiLLiAi^l^iaiTB was bom at Bedford in the year 1807. 
He was educafed^t the Grammar School, and for many 
years was a bookseller in the town. He wa*s &lso one of the 
trustees of the schools, and it was mainly through his efforts 
that tms great institution did not become sectarian. For 
this senice his friends presented him with a h^dsome 
testimonial. In 1854 he was appointed by Lord Charles 
Russell assistant-doorkeeper to the House of Commons, 
and soon afterwards became doorkeeper. It then occurred 
to him that something might be done to make the Parlia- 
mentary debates more interesting, and a series of sketches, 
published originally in the Illustrated Times, was the result. 
Nowadays these descriptive reports are common enough, 
but in 1866 the idea was new. They are written in pure, 
idiomatic English, and not only do they represent the 
t^sactiohs in. the House with a pictorial fidelity which 


ia-rnttsdnable by the ordinary “graphic” style, but, they 
freq^i^ptly supply a key to much that happened which," 
withptit:-|bi5^j would be unintelligible. ^ They are> therefore 
a r^ 'imtiil^titlon to the history, of the times. ^ Naturally 
Win into friendly relationships ^th many'^ 
tie Souse. They vsJued his judgments’ oh 
8;1mtJ|be oracles he consulted were simplji 
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pjam integrity and cQiniddn sedse weie 
in private 12e. It may be mentioned, by the .jja^, that, 
:he was an adinirable pnbHc speakW:never w3^^ 

, ; wo^s, never ^tempting to 'delnde his at^^ 

/ ^ on weak points which were imtes^tial 4nd If 
what was central and impor&nti but ahyays 
straight to the heart of the controversy.' - He w^' a 
student of the best English literature, and occaisiohally 
lectured: on literary subjects. "When he did it, was 
'apparent that, imdemeath the simplicity and* dir^tnete ' 
which externally were his most obvious characteristics, 
there lay imagination and a singular capaci^v &r being 
moved by that which is genuinely surbhme in Nature 
and Art. 


p 


/' He retired in 1876, and a hundred members of the House 
united to testify their “high appreciation" of £i^ by a 
most generous gift. 

^ In 1882 he died, and was buried at Carshalton, where he 
was then living. , 

- Thanks are due to the present proprietors of the jfc 
i/rated Lmdon News for permission to collect and publish 
^ the “ Inner Life." ■ 
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CHAPTEK 1. 


LQED P4IiMBRST0N— MB. HAYTBE— MR. DISEABU : IN THE 
LOBBI—SIR EDWARD BULWER-LTTTONi 


Har.6,1856.* 


Lord PALMBRSfON is “the foremost man in 


all the House.’’ Strangers who enter' the 
Hous^ <of the first time generally ask, “ Which is the 
Premier*? ’’ and especially is this the case with foreigners— ' 
jio sodner are they seated but they cast about for some one 
to show them* Palmerestong, Those strangers who cannot 
get mto the House, and who wish to see the Noble Lord, 
should place themselves in the lobby. About five o’clock , 
any day, when the House sits, he may be seen crossing from 
the members’ staircase to the House; but the strangers - 
must keep a sharp look out, or he will be gone before |hey : 
catch a glimpse of him— for the grass never grows near the 
feetiof the Noble Lord— he always moves at a quick pace; 
Whnn he arrives at the door his messenger, waiting there, ' 
han^ff inm his despatch-box; he then swings through. thcl:; 
door, 8^d, passing along the left division-lobby, enters the < 
Hou^jt .^;baok of the^ Speaker’s chair, and take's his seat > 
aboh^e'nudtfi^I^^^^^^ there hoitsi. 

y^|his |at:b^^ face in deep shadow, Ippkmg . as if he 

of turn which the editoi’t seleotioa has mAt, '. ' * 
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■ 0 "* 

exceptiiig^ 
fcesi^enV 

}a|,'aa.tho' 

^^rovei^b says, ^ICatch. a weasel a|leep ”;. the : 

^yho may fancy that" the Noble Lord is iaappifig,' takes 
.' ijkhe opportunity to say something smart tdhching his Lord- 
j’^hip;, will certainly very soon discover his Jnistake.i, We 
Vbeheve the Noble Lord seldom sleeps in the iS^se, and 
-when he does he sleeps as the cats are said to icfe when they 
watch at a mouse-hole. , " •. -WsiV- . V ' 

‘Lord Palmerston is, we should say, about five? feet ten 
inches in height, looks about fifty-five years old— ^nbt more, 
albeit h^ is turned seventy-^alks upnght as a dart, and 
. steps out like a soldier. He always, in the House, wears a 
surfqut coat, . buttoned up close, dark trousers, ^apd black 
-necktie.' His Lordship does not affect preciseness or 
fashion in dress, like his opponent Disraeli, or his colleague 
: Mr. yemon Smith. We have seen Cabinet Ministers 
infrequently in full dress on the Treasury Bench, but 
Palmerston never. Indeed, from the opening, of the 
Parliament to the prorogation, he seems to us to eschew 
all pleasure, sticking to the House as a diligent tradesman 


were fast asleep through theiwhqln<3)i!4i'he sittiuj 
' for aboutihalf an hour, .whop hf 
roomsT^qrwhen he rises:, toiaddress the Houseit 


■ sti^s tq his shop. Further, after the day’s, labour, even 
thofigh the jHouse sat far into the morning, we ha’^e 'hewd. 

' that he generally walks home. We passed hihi dprselyes : 
rone' tnoming, in broad daylight, last session, ini'Pif^lap^t 
.^Street j h#was chatting away as briskly as if ,he-^a4, jl^|^-: 
risen- from his bed ; and yet that day there.-^^d^i^^^ii^^ 
mo^ng sittii^/ and he was in his seat soon'a|l^;d]|^p^%.. 


'T-r. . 


clew and effective ' spea|j;er, ; and: 






SiALl^BSTON’S WIT* . S> 

■ rtj,;:; ' -/'■■I- 

, knows whiit , to say, but whai also to leay^ unsaid. ;: 

• Ai^dj^ ol^^^.wse, .h^ always listened to witK" .profound J 
, attent|^, .; ^pt ,m^ as one having;? 

' Uutbpxitl’V^but als^P on account of his great talents, long t'i 
official ctir^, a^^fl boundless knowledge, some men,' ' 

even some^lilmisters, rise there is a rush of Meuptbers tP the 
dool^inrJ'Ut ’ijf it is announced in the lobby, or in the dining- ^ 
room, on iiiin important night, that “ Pam.” is up, the' 
House is Med as if by magic. 

A gooc^deal has been said about the joking propens^es 
of the premier— far more than is due. The fact is,, that the 
Noble: |jor^ considering the number of speechesi^Which he 
makes, does not often launcfe-a joke,^nd nei^r, whatsoever 
may be said to the contrary, on, a serious subject. "Il^en hei; 
indulges ^n wit, it is in return for some wit that has been 
thrown*,at him, and frequently those who have -been the' 

. loseiB. at this game have been the men to preach seriousness 


to their Noble Opponent. Mr. Bright used often to allude 
to th| Premier’s levity, but we imagine he will not soon dh 
it agtfin; for the last lecture on this topic which he delivered 
was met by such a happy retort that the House was con- 


vulsed '.with laughter, in which the Hon. Member for 
jMa^o^estar himself could not . help joining. Mr> Bright,, 
dtlrihg along speech, had scolded the Premier for bis witty: ; 
siM^’and general levity; but quite forgetting to apply his . 

* : to himself, he had tried his hand at |ome r^lnW^ 
jokes. In reply the Noble Lord |aid, 
f^i^.:ha3 taken me to task for what .he' p^^^ed 
' to-^?j^^iyi^fijNo^it is rather: remtfek^te^^^ 
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: ^ected may often be heard joining in the genv4 #oru| 
of laughter, and the Premier himself lilhghs alBO-^-|pd IgiUghs 
' heartily, too. ' There is this marked, difference him 

' and his opponent Disraeli : Palmerston’s witty' salliea : are 
. evidently suggested by a love of fun, quite as much, as by 
hr desire to hit an opponent; Disraeli’s shafts are too fre- 
quently hurled with a spiteful intent. Palmerston^ Jaughs 
with genuine merriment ; Disraeli seldom or n^vOr laughs, 
either at his own or others’ jokes — unless a sairdonic curl 
o^the lip or the faintest ray of a smile maybe cal!ld a laugh. 

Who is the most powerful membOr of the 
Hav. 16, 1886. CojP^ons ? Lord Palmerston ? 

■'f 

No I Mr. Disraeli? By no means. The most powerful 
member of the House is unquestionably the Bight Hoh. 
William Goodenough Hayter, member for WdUs, and 
“Whipper-in” for Government. Palmerston and Disraeli 
make long speeches. Mr. Hayter flourishes figuratively a 
long and formidable whip — and the whip is very much more 
; effective than the most eloquent harangues, A good speech' 
may possibly change the mind of some two or three members 
during a debate, but Mr. Hayter, by his more effective logip; 
brings up scores of sluggish members to the division. The 
House of Commons is the most talkative assernbly in the 
world; but victories there are not achieved by talk. Does 
the reader doubt this? Let him, then, note the fact that, 
on an average, not more than one-half of tbie^ members 
wihose names' appear on the division-list ever ,;hew the 
; dsfitS*' ; Just as “at an election success- does ^ipoi^ , as old. 
eleetionesra well.knovv, depend upor^Jt-h^sb cUatfcp^ or 

organisatio^'i^^ll^feji^^e 

seldoin. carried % oratory, but by the and 



DISBASLI. 


On th-^occasion ol the late Church-rate debate we niet 
•in ibfi ® Diss^ting lagitator against this obnoxious 
Well/* said we, how goes the war ? Shall 
you by •lose?” ‘‘Doubtful ! ** was the reply- But we ^ 

soon saw that it was not doubtful, for, after we had been 
in .Jtiie Ipbby .a short time, we observed some significant y;, 
movement which, to a practised eye, was decisive. '®ie 
faci^'^^s, that Government had determined to support 
the measure, and Messrs. Hayter and Co. were busy 
whippingif or a division. And the result proved the correct- 
ness of our conclusions, for the Bill was carried through 
the second reading by a majority of 43, albeit some 40 
or 50 Church-rate opponents were away. , 

Strangers who wish to se?Disraeli must take their stand 
in the lobby on any night when a party debate of con- 
sequengn is expected to come off ; and between four and 
five p.m. let them place themselves by the side of some 
friend who knows him, or some communicative policeman. 
He comes up the members* private staircase, marches across 
^ :the lobby, solemnly and slowly, generally alone, and speak- 
ing to no one as he passes. On his arrival at the door of 
the House he always casts an upward glance at the clock, 

A passes into the division-lobby, takes off his hat, goes r0und 
to the babk of the Speaker’s chair, then to his seat, and 
carefully stows his hat under the bench. He then sits 
down, folds his arms across his breast, and keeps iihnxov- 
abiy in thisifiosition, with his eyes fixed upon the groundf 
nilBl he; nses lo speak. . , . . 'i: 

he never 

MoSt.ojt ^e, 

liSRiRiili 


>. 0 . 


^ It is a peculiarity of Disraejii 

^ in- , the 
^ at covered, as well 



for them tp do so. 
under 



of under which they 
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ith I>israeU*d speaJdn^ heard a ^ 

greart his oratorical powers^ and they. ex|)^ted^| 

to hea^f lofty eloquence like that which, in classic times^ j 
the arsenal and fuhnined^ over Grreece/’ It is as 
well,^ Ihe^fbre^^ p^sons who have not been 

, to the*House tha^ we have no such oratory there— nothing ' 
ofvthe Bo:kff The last of the orators was Harry Brougham, : 
and'^tf' he coflfeented to place his light under a coronet 
oratory in the House of Comnions became extinct. Disraeli 
can talk ij^ell, can be pungent, biting, witty. Gladstone ,, 
can pouir out words by the hour together — a perennial 
strain of words, and can reason closely. Cobden, when 
in right order, and <?n a right subject, can deal logical blows 
—-these will shiver a fallacy to dust. Palmerston speaks ^ as 
one"^ having authority, and can speak well,, too; fod many 
others <Jfin also talk reasonably well. But none are orators “ 
of the old type. None can loftily declaim or utter grand 
%nd. abiding truths with that energy, force, and passion 
which startle the hearers, and make even opponents cheer 
agSihst their will. Disraeli is a good speaker, according 
• to the^^hiodern House of Commons gauge, but he is not 
; a great orator. 

When he rises he generally starts bolt upright, then leans 
- h jB fTt dfl tipbn the table, and casts his eyes downwards. At 
flSt^ 'infrequently hesitates and staminerS a good 

“ d^lf^fej-Thbling like an old mail-coach horse who haa giit 
sl^tiy;ftohding in the stall, but, like the said/coabh-hprse, 
to his work. He then takes his 1^^ 

may be into.^sVwai^c^t-v 
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^ ' appropnateness of Ms words, especially of Ms'l^jecti^es.' 
\:if ther§;is an adjective m the language |pe^ suitahle* 

; to express Ms meauing, that he wiU be sure to use. But 
still he generaUy disappoints, foT the first tlfree^iparters 
■ of an hptur, sjtrangers who. hear him for the first time. 

, There is nothing witty, nothing specially brilli^t, Ibi it 
is his peculiarity that he reserves all his wit and brilliancy . 
until he is ajbout to finish ; and those who are used 4^ Min 
well know when it is coming. He shifts his position, tuniing 
with his face towards the Treasury Bench, and heralds the 
coming witticism by a slight curl of the mouth and twinkle 
of the eyes. And then for about a quarter of an hour,, if 
hq be quite himself and the occasion is favourable, it is 
seen that he s^till possesses thaf^power of sarcasm and mt 
wMch so galled Sir Eobert Peel in the Com Law straggle. 


I n V Ima before said, or ought to have said, 

- ’ that the lobby of the House is the best place P 

in the world to see the world’s notabilities. No foreigner, 
of course, comes to England during the session, without, 
paying a visit to the House of Commons ; and everybody 
in England— whether “ known to fame ” or “ born to blush 
,unseen *’— will like to see the House and hear thb debates; 
Bometipae during his life, or probably have some business to 
transact >dth one or other, of the members. .A constant- 
attendance, therefore, in the lobby will be sure tp |(jing„ 
you^into contact with all sorts of people. The qf^acsV^d,, 
pd^nien in the lobby probably have, seen as many; ceic? 

. biraes 'inujiheir time as the Premier. Not lon| ago^i^^eire' 

, lOUi^n^m^his pl^ we w’ere startlgj.,,b;^^^^^;tti.e 

npone of EaWl^sefi,. and, on inquiry, w^fqWd tjpitrthe tall, 
handsoM# hian .'mth ' the moustache, who ; had 
time Meft 




was the. learned 'OHent'aliBi>%hosa na»io'^ to 





evrity as household words. At 

^ahothei: %iftO magnificent-looking leUow, m^ 
costun»rr-n^ainly one of the handsoinest men we ever ^ 
the, scene. His noble port and manly 
bea^g attraGted our attention^ at once— we were certain 
%thalne;Wak ‘/somebody ** ; and we soon discovered that 
he was an 'Afghan chief— one of those epls^fiifi cavalry 
officetb whose prowess England has often had to acknow^ 
ledge. The man was a study, and kept our eyes riveted 
for somea time. It is by no means uncommon to see the 
Indian costume in the Ambassadors* (Jallery, and very 
pipturesque it looks there, contrasting with the plain and 
unrelieved dress of our, senators. And so let us take qju? 
stand in the lobby again. 'We shall be sure to see somebody 


of. greater or lesser note.. 

Her^s pne. Do you see that gigantic man in the centre, 
talking to a cluster of members, and overtopping alJjj^by head 
and shoulders ? That is “Jacob Omnium** of the Times, 


His real name is Higgins. Some military matters are to 
, be discussed to-night, and he has come to learn whether 
any of hi^, suggestions are likely to be carried put. , He 
will find np difficulty in getting under the gallery, and there 
he wiU 'te the bar, but having more.real power, / 

pejiiaps, 'Over the decision than many that sit above it. ^ 

1 t1 ftm an with the silver hair is Mr* , Dallas, . 

A Minister. And there gpes another 

'you see that strange-lpoking man with the 
imperial, and aquilipe ; 

;; Sir ;; Edward^ 

< doWWajE^^^l^g tit tKe world' ihat 





^he M &t something, and stohin| wiM| pond 
,and feeling for it m his loc&'ai It is 


lisM'tbi 


as, he .then wfiders Uoht-^ M^^^ 


; is hot ah'i 


jfnblp 




' all. : It'S well known that he stufcs his speechl/pirefully *' 
Chefprehand-^wonld that he would, under proper ' guifee, 
'Uudy hpw to deliver them 1 His manner is this : He-hegins 
vi sentence, standing upright, in his usual tone; asj^ie' gets 
^ the middle he throws himself backwards, until yon woijd , 
’'l^cy that he must tumble over, and gradually raps. Ms 
'Voice to its highest pitch. He then begins to IbvVer.his ' 
jtone and hring'his body forward^ so that at the finish of 
J the sentence , his head nearly touches his knees, and the • ^ 
" climax of the sentence is lost in a whisper; and Jit, nciV - 
^ : tyii;hHtfl i |Ti g this serious drawback, there are • but jew 
’ members whose speeches are comparable to Sir Hoard’s.;' 
Strange that a man who thinks it worth his while to -'get ^ / 
up his niatter^c should pay so little attention 'to 'lis 
manner. V 



CHAPTEE 11. 


PEiOBi'^TBR THE CRIMEAN WAR — THE KARS DEBATE. 

‘ [The lortress of Kars, in Armenia, held out against the 
EussiaHS' to the verj^ clo^of the war. Kars was defended 
by Ooiohel Fenwick Williams, an English officer,;-afterwards 
Sir Feiti^ok Williams of Kars, who was sent out to re- 
orgohim^the Turkish troops in Armenia after they had 
und,ejpg6he a -terrible defeat by the Eussians. Kars, under 
‘Wi^ms, held out so stubbornly and so splendidly that 
W^h it ’had to surrender to famine, the garrison was allowed 
to'i^rdfe out with all the honours of war. .There was a 
■>8t|i^l^§ph^tion pn the part of the Opposition that the 
' Surr^def'&ald never have taken place but for the want 
'^i foresiilfflfcd of energy in the Government at home; 

motion was a vote of censure on that 




had an old-fashioned par^-jfight— 
■“ a fight as the House h{|i8 »not indulged 
this, session — a crack debate^ and m^e' 

: division.,^ ■ The d€il^^P|f (^^d;y 
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tv'-.. - ' 'V- t 

GenW 'Williams at Kars; with t:|is difference^Gleneral^ 
VWilliat^t wa® neglected, failed rto; ^et ; jBaon^ , /provisions, 
and troops, and, was. at length ob%ed to snEcende^ tq the 
enemy. . ' The Premier was not thus deserted, but, .on. ldie 
contrai^i tby skilful policy-' and the energetic) of his 
subalterns, men Were brought up from all directions, and 
he won -a .splendid but an easy victory. Mucl^of tW^ was 
Owing to his own generalship. That meeting of his in his 
^ ..own dining-room was a capital manoeuvre, and it was there 
.that he raised the enthusiasm of his followers afjd placiod 
' himself at their head. His “whips,” too, were also on the 
' alert. Circulars were sent to the four winds of heavon, 
) every TnaTi of .the party was sumineiied^to his post, and the 
effect wasj'^that though numbers were scattered in every 
direction, when the battle came no fewer than 303 good men 
' and tjn.® di-vided with the Noble Lord, and gave to hun a 


■Crushing majority. • 

Mr. 'Whiteside, the Hon. Member who led the attack; is 
an Irish Ijarrister. He was for a short time, in 1852* 
Solicitor -Q-eneral when Lord Derby was Premier ^d 
. Disraeli Chancellor of the . Exchequer, and hopes to be. so 
again, or something higher, in “the good ti|^.. coming,” 
when his friends shall again return to power. Hence Ws 
^ zeal for "Williams and his country’s honour. Mr. ‘^itcside 
in person- is very tall and thin, partly bald-headed,, . 


unusutdly long arms, rather stooping shoulders, 
the whole, a fine-looking man, though somewhaf ' 


The Hon. Member is brother t&.. 


in bis carriage. — 

Dr«Wkiteside, vicar of Scarborough, and the f^^lta^ers 
: ')jnj^..often.,||leen waMng together inth^fob^^ 
i stuped, ir'a .type of the olass'to^jjsi^C^C;!^- 
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Member v^^ said by hie admirers to be a great man,, and the 
speech'' with- tSbid^lie opened the debate has been declared, 
by no less'an authority than Mr.v Disraeli, to be etjual to 
anythinig thaiwas delivered in the eighteenth century, When 
Burke and tJJiathgm were at the zenith bf their fame. But 
then it thiiCSt lbe remembered that Disraeli spoke as a partisan, 
and/;mbreoyer, is strongly suspected sometimes of indulging 
in what is called flamming. That it was an extraordinary 
speecb cannot be questioned — it took more than four hours. 
to deliver it. It was passionate and fervid, as all Irishmen’s 
speeches are, and Mr. Whiteside’s especially— Sometimes, 
indeed j quite volcanic — and was spoken with , a physical 
energy and extravaganBc of action that made the hearers 
fear lest the speaker should break a blood-yessel or fall 
down ijj a fit. But a great speech it was not — except upon 
the Ipriftci^le that he is a great artist who uses a gteat brush. 
Lord Palmerston happily and wittily described it as a speech 
long to be remembered by all who sa/w it; and a dry old 
membiSr who has been in the House for thirty years, in 
answer to a question whether he did not greatly admire it, 
said^ in his usual quiet way, “It certainly was a remarkable 


specimen of, physical power.’’ Mr. Whiteside always speaks 
With passion, whether his subject is a vulgar road Bill or tho s* 
impeachment of a minister; and yet in conversation and 
■p^yate life the Hon. Member is quiet, amiable, and gentle- 
ii^p^;;^;Out of the House he reminds us of a beautiful hill 
ik^^||i^:Qyer with greensward, and all the signs of peace ; in 
is the same hill — ^but grown volcanic. ' ■. , 

'’'t:^^|i|^p^'*'e^C«^ption of some four or fiv(^!^eecb^ii^n;:; 

'as speiit 
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hotir at leMt 100 ha4 gon® 

' mite thek letter^, . an^X gooaly S' 

.'. gossip belb’?^.4iA.5?ke. 

-at*9..25; amusing to.’SeO the ioilpl^^^d^Daay 

■ of Hon.'Qieitttlemen .when they Mtumed? a£ii^?4WiS*liOBr8 

■ *or-,Sp ‘^l)4nce, and found- Mr. miteside stm >a-;j|s logs. ' 

■ ‘‘-What-not down yet! why, he will speak for;ey^,'?\ One 
incident in the speech deserves to he recorded, aS:;^ kas a 
canse bf po Uttle merriment to those who stoppegr^Mont 
.7.80 the Honi Member delivered what seemed to bo- a very 
• ieryid peroration, and as it was confidently expected a.nd 

hoped that the end was come, the meters of the^OpIposkion 
cheered long* and vociferously; hut, lo ! instead of ^ttihg 
, down, as it was expected he would, the Hon. Membei'^tly 
.flaidi'‘‘w.4«d business / ” and the House fo^^ ,^ 

i-.thatikd g^ne before was only preliminaOT -^^' ^-^^J^®"^^^^^^^ ' 
a . shout of laughter broke, from the 

and, indeed, from all parts of the HouSo 
m ^ Time will, however, beat even an Irish lawyer 

,/'• 9.25 the Hon. Member finished, and the. 

but deserted. And during all that,.mghliyand 
f! hei^ / part of the third, the debate ,‘‘>jdnagged its .. 

, along” in the most uninterestingj tke|ome» = 

f.^’e^nainful manner. On the second;. nigl;i^i.^ae; .4 ' 
confidently expected, the Hous€t#w|lii§®^^''i 




0 i But how the Noble Lord at tbp^?|ie|p^ 


, V / d determined to finishi 

>i^^i;^Sd5thed?ouse, gained a large majority, ^4« 
; --SVtlM ex^l^ce oypr ’ ’ 







BZSBABXil BISES. 


elapsed b^ore.^any ^eaker^ wojild rise. And when gir 
Janies the nnmbeir liad only increased to 
,;npf;,«^r^ because 

thl& not, wish it, as they;:wke certain of 

a Opposition knew that it was no use 

to^ tryj.?|^S^ht,” for though only 36 were injhe House 
thefe|f|||||rithin the sound of bell enough members to make 
four bidu'slt Houses. . , 

It,;. 5 ^as a good, piece of diplomacy after all of Lord 
PahnejfslQn to ?J^ow the debate to go on to the third night, 
for du^g the, interval the “whip” was so effectually used 
that tndre were many more Members present on the third 
than there had been ontBib second night. For o»the adjourued 
diyisi^only 416 voted, and the Government majority was 
but ^ut on the next night 503 voted on Mr. Seymer’s - 
am^&ent, and on the main question 479, and the final 
majority for Ministers was 127. Take this instance to. show 
the^ejKertions which were made: An Honi* Member. was , 
dospilat his seat in North Wales. He received the simmabns^^^: t 
aty2ip^ni.. on Thursday ; he started off immediately; drove ; 
Beye^:,pjile%;;to the rail, arrived at the House at ll.^dj and 
voted^foi thi Government. 

; Di^aeli rosb about 10 o’clock ; there were, hot more?^: 
thjuit2|Q*ri^ to listen; but when it became known 

thhin^out the building that he was up the -Hohse filled 
^^ar jong before he closed was crowded wiril : 
|ra',;^Every part was full. The body Q|%e .Hous^i... 
eries^.,;and the standing room; helQw,. ,iihe ,bw, 
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' ' ,* ■ , 

at Boontested eleetioh a Speak^. After Disraeli canie* 
Lord Palmerston. ' \ • ? ‘ 

®ie indomitable pluck of the Noble Prerdier t9|did®ver 
more sho:?^ wah onfthis debate^ t'or a Veel^^^ast be flad 
TjeSn racked gout, so as to be obliged, t^lo^he one 

of his feet in a woollen 'shoe and hobble upstliiis 'TOth a 
'stick; b'ut still his Lordship was at his post, during the * 
whole of the three nights. Other Members, and Cabinet 
Ministers too, slunk away to eat, and drink, and tehoke ; 
but, excepting for a few minutes, the Noble iftrd, from 
“dewy eve to early morn,” sat as if fastened to the bench. 
At 11.30 on Thursday he arose, limped to the table, and, 
vrith the weight of his body restfcl'g on one limb to save 
his gouty member, he spoke for an hour as merrily and 
with as much freedom as he ever did in his life. It is true „ 
that there was a good deal in the scene to cheer SiSh and 


paake him for a time “o’er all the ills of life victorious.” 
. j*br a month<^or two past his position had been doubtful. 
In several skirmishes he had been worsted. Divisions add 
. strife had prevailed in his camp. But now his old party 
had concentrated its forces, closed its ranks, and he knew 
: that the pitched battle he was fighting would' be crowned 
%ith a decisive triumph. Still it must be acknowledged 
that he is, for physical power and animal spirits, a r^ark- 
abie inan. We question whether there is pother mail in 
the Queen’s dominions who, at the age of seventy^rt^b^and 
toni|p.ted*^th the gout, could sit seven hourstwdtbh&g' a 
debate and then get up and make a lively and f ofcib^Ji^b: 
'.^'oi'an hbor’s length. ,4, "V ■ 


, ; TMr; bqt of what , he 




Bceaetsb 


aver: 


■ >, riff, 
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n WO -cotild j^ay no attentidii' to learned orator, 
jAnd noy ^e'thke has come. ^' Seei the Speaker is np. All 
Vfflrato^iO'pV^i^' ‘He puts the amendmilnt. first— Mr;'; Ker 

y Hoitti^ noittoone the con- 

^ ^dferaj^^J^of l'the; fall of Kars until after the^discnroion on 
t^,/tto;3lJei^:'ol, ;i^e£!ce.’’ The form in which thie amendnaent 
pu|f^aethis: Mr, Seymer proposed that all the W0ri|si 
^aft^;^?that” in.Mr, Whiteside’s motion, be lefkout, and 
t that^^his (Mr. Seymer’s) words be inserted.^ The Speaker 
I sdid^'“ The question which I have to put is — that the words 
I pr^osed to be left out stand part of the question. All they 
[ that are for it, say ‘Ay’; they that are against it, say , 
i All, therefoiwj* who did not wish ^o have the 

jvanighdnient shouted “Aye”; and Mr. Seymer’s- friends 
.“No.”;- In this case the “Ayes” preponderated, and' the 
: Sp«Aejt declared — “the ‘Ayes’ have it.” HethehturnM 
; to the mover, Mr. Seymer, and said, “Do you divide?,..”' 

[ The. Member took off his hat, in token of asMut. ■ 
.“ Strangers withdraw,” cried the Speaker, and the division 
cproceeded. For Seymer there were 52; against hini; 461. 
After the division was announced the Speaker put the 
‘ori^nai mption, and another division took place; when 
|there were: for- Whiteside, 176; against, 303— majority^-: 
127. j lioud'and long-continued cheers followed, and a 

| tre^;:(^f crbi^ing, scuffling, pushing, hurrying, scurrying 
poured out of the House, all anxious to get- down\^ 
ta^^; ^cme ^abs and go home. The greai^ht ^yer, 
uj^^^Utes the House has no more than tmrty.gr forty . 
Clerk is reading 





CHAPTEB III. 


MR.' EDWARD MIAIL AND HIS MOTION FOR AN INQUIRI 
INTO' T^E REVENUES OF ItOS STATE CHURCH IN 
IRELAND AND THEIR DISTRIBUTION. 


, We have had no attractive debate in the 

Jane 7f 18S6. . 

House of late, unless we except the discussion 

; 6n Mr. Miall’s motion for overhauling the revenues,^ the 
Irish Church, and that only kept together for a leligth of 
. time about 150 members. There were more at first, but 
m^y went away, and did not come back until the time 
drew ton for the division, when the number rose up to 260, 
'#viz., 96 for the resolution, and 165 against. It Was expected 
by some that there would be no House, or if a House^should 


be made, that it would certainly be counted out . at dinner 
tilne.' But Mr. Miall’s .supporters had mianaged Meters 
better than was supposed, for at four o’clock the House was 
unusu|lly full for Tuesday. And even during tnje’^gipRi' 




.;.;|i^ there were always present over ; a 

was,' that :it:;b^?||||l^^tt^|^';^ 
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. lifr. Edward Miall, tihe Hon. .Member for Bochdale, is 
w$U knfwii tbroughout a large circle aa an earnest and 
.zealoiis tiidVdc^te of aiiti-State Church p:^oipIes. He was 
for&iiwly a^diaaeisting minister of Leicester, but in 1^ gave 
up hi^ pbMj^ t^*^ establish the Noncm/orndst ^ 
for ihe eapress purpose of promoting more extensively his 
cherished 'Opinions. This was considered at the tiihe, by 
some of the “ stricter sects,” a very questionable step, and, 
moredve^ the Dissenters, at least the dissenting minister, 
were not prepared for Mr. Miall’s advanced views, and so 
for a long time he had not only to contend against the 
Church party, who, of course, abused him virulently enbughV 
but also against the halt-heartedness, and in not a few' cases . 
positive opposition, of those who might naturally have bebn 
5 >expect‘ed to render him their cordial support. But there were 
two things which sustained Mr. Miall, and made him con- 
queror at last, viz., his faith and his great ability. Whether • 
he is right or wrong we do not here discuss, but that he 


believes in the bottom of his soul that he is right no man ; 
can doubt ; , nor can any one question that greater ability 
has ' never been shown in the advocacy of any cause than 
that with which Mr. Miall has preached, in the columns of 
his paper and in his innumerable speeches, the principles* 
which he hold^ ; and now his paper stands at the head, of 
the dissenting press, and he is a Member of Parliament. 
Ahd.bfe, whose doctrines were once, and that not long ago, 
^Igg^o ungfid by, the Church people as revolutionary, and i 
^bdg^ip ultm by dissenters that ministers refused tp lendl-^ 
tEeir,p^e&i 9 f .FPflhip for his meetings,and counsedledjbeix'^ 
nOfito.nqt^d Msehdjvoan now expound them; tdihe;3ntilh€ 

^i.Ia-atlhdfcistili 1 


thati; 
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boor and a half, he e|:ponnded and enforced hk ptMoiples, 
eUditing the hesM^y cheers of his l^ends,' and cosdpiil^g the 

respectful attentioh'‘pf J?***®*®?? ^ * 

Up tQ- the niglit of this debate .h^^ 

been apj^epiated in the Houser^^H^ has 'had;»liph Jiif obn- 
tend v^tir. In the first place, his antece5ehts^;^ef©'ndt snch 
as t^^sdpiire him favour in the eyes of members ' or j^Mlia- 
ment. "f‘ A Badical parson turned politician,” ‘‘ a feUo^ who 
has^conie to upset the Church,” was hardly likely to, get a 
hea^g from Noble Lords, Gallant Ofi&cers, ana Country 
gquires, on the Tory benches. Nor could it be expected 
that tKe Whigs would give him much enco.uragerhent ; for, 
l^ejitl^ do they like “men who come to turn the world 
npside down.” And, further, Mr. Miall’s want of physical 
power will always be a hindrance to him. His voice is thiifc 
emd -weak, and unless the House is predisposed to^listen he- 
never , can command its attention. All this Mri Miall is 
quite conscious of ; and therefore it is that he does not often 
attempt to speak, although his silence sometimes bimgs 
do'vm upon him the censure of thoughtless friends, outside. 
But' Mr. Miall has succeeded at last, if he never /did before ; 
for; hy the testimony of friends and foes, it is settled that he 
not only fully obtained and kept the attention of dhO House 
on the;,occasion of this debate, but delivered ajcein^kiably 
able/and effective speech. We also heard !]the and; 

fall 'ih %ith the general opinion. And we; fuj^ 
that we never saw the House more attentive! 


'^•■^^^^oUOTV^bic'Meihhei?] 
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majority of fleventy, Mr. Mi^ had achieypd a success. In 
the fin§^pl|ce, ho.liad got ^e House to Ijsten, and, con- 
sidering thost|.)^cii a:^d t|ie character. British Senate,. 


that 
cohsi^r 



tanf^Oh^h. bf Ireland, as by*law established ’’jr^ia^d ;that 
nioOi^-tmee, or, inclusive of pairs, about 130, • had sane- ‘ 
tion^d this daring proposition, the result of the debate;mnst 
be considered an extraordinary circumstance iri parlia-^ i 
mentary history, and one which foreshadows moio^extra- " 
■ ordinary things in no very distant future. ; ‘ , 

' Much of the success is, no doubt, owing to M^.^Mi^'a 
pmdent and judicious conduct. For a long time after fhe 
© became^a Member of Parliament there can be no ghestioh . 
that he disappointed the expectations of some of his' friehdS;. 
T?hey had heard him speak at public meetings, and liad'felt 
his power whilst from the platform he eloquently expoiinded 
-l^ ’Mews; and they expected that he would 
eve^hing before him in the House, as he had been wont 
to do in .more pqpular assemblies. But Mr. Miall knew; 

. better, thah, Oven to attempt this ; he was well aware ^hat ’ 

' the House nf . Commons was not*a public meeting, and 'that 
'to _ speak there effective such a subject was altogether 
.different matter from writing in the- coltimns of - 
.jh® addressing an assembly of, wil%g 

* 9 jat;^^dsby Hall; and, therefore, not^thstanding 

M^sapprobation of some of his tpO ' steala^ll 
‘ of his old dissenting opponents, 'ahd 6x« v 
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bided his time, ubveK attem^d to bully the Bbusb, nor' 
obtruded himself 'and his opinions upon it when it was 
unwilling to listen, lu short, like n wise man, he waited 
until his turn should come, regardless alike of" {he ‘^eera of 
foes sbd t^e impatience of friends ; and he hks ho'^ got his 

^ ■ '" 1 ® 

Feb 111887 very dull. The 

, V * first night we had some liveliness, but. still 

there was nothing like the excitement which we have seen 
rOn |uch occasions. Mr. Disraeli meant to deliver a great 
Speech, blit he certainly failed. The greater part of , his 
haranguei waa» delivered in a confused and bungling manner 
for a speaker of his reputation. He hesitated, stammered, 
and at times seemed quite at a loss either for idea| or for < 
language to express them. He spoke early in the evening, 
when the House was shifting and restless ; and these 
-circumstances don’t suit Mr. Disraeli. He seldoni speaks 
weU before dinner, and never unless the House is full. 
Midnight is the time to hear the leader of the Opposition. 

. Mr. Gladstone spoke, of course, well, and so did Dord John 
-jRUssell. Indeed, it was generally admitted that the Noble 
Lord delivered the most statesmanlike speech of the evening, 
Lord Palmerston was, as ever, ingenious, clever, and yritty. 
Hm retort upon Disraeli was in his happiest vein, and naade 
th^e House ring with laughter. “ The Eight Hon. Mem^r,"' 
he .said, “ charges me with cleverly getting my 
tdiMculties,. and cleverly getting it out of the^. 

'vail' 'cy^ts,' X the account ; but if 
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. *rf{erw!ir5l"t|ie first? Lord Lytton, and-^a number of other 







■ tod' ail-absbrBing'‘'^|MUameatary 
of the week has been the Canioh debate. 


in the House and the Lobby Jiae been 


'■'vmtehs^^^edEalied by anything of tlie sort that has occurred 


„smc 


great Corn-Law contest. The Lobby has been so 
cro^dbl^ that it has been only with the greatest exertion 
that tiiW police could keep a clear passage to the House for 
the Me^bprs ; and all the galleries, from four o’clock until" 
the ^bijie’ broke up, have been on every night of the detatb * 
filled?!^ tod there have been besides hundreds iof eager and 
adi|ipus expectants waiting about the House for admittance ; 

, vtod th^> many of them — indeed most of them — did wait 
aU the Eight! and went home disappointed at last. Mem- 
bers’; orders they could get, and seemed astonished tbat, " 
tho'dgh ’they had this talismanic paper, they could not get 
id, forgetting that though, when there is room, this Jslip of., 
>^aper is a veritable “open-sesame,” yet there is bto tluiig .. 
that_i| paindpt dg — it cannot make space. An order isagood^ 
'tjnng to h%e when there is room, but when there is nbtut • 

" .^s ^i^'dsole^ as a cheque upon a bank at which there are 

fellows! we could not help ptying,' 
wb^^saw them jammed together, knowing, as We' ' 
hopelessness of their case. Many of them^ 
‘iid& from the country on purpose to hpto ^e ,' 
^upon the omnipotence of them ' 

^ i|,^ad, never been in.,thp|'"’‘'“" 

JO'i.get ”ae;in|’’iWd 

i-.' " -"■‘I- 
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where f “ . *! Imposmble ; the Speaker himsell couliUi’t put 

his owh h&th% in where there is no room.” 

- Nar .w^ ,:i|e^;excitement amongst , the|^w|er8 less 
m^ked, and, cres^t mndo, it increased as the 
on;' It is true that in'the early part of t^fir^t^byeijlag the 
membfflre ^d not seem to be awake to the import&pe 6| the 
crisis. . That there was to be a stout fight, everybody Jknew ; 
but it was generally considered that a majority for Goveimment 
wassecure. ButwhenMr. Cobden had delivered his jaasterly 
speech, and in his quiet but telling way had unrolled before 
the House his terrible indictment, and when it was made 
known by the cheering which came from all paxts pf the 
; House what numbers of Members, of all parties, werp pre- 
pared to support the Hon. Meniher for the West Ridii^, 
then a change came over the spirit of the Hougs, and • . 
' ''.‘ipecially over the Government side. It became ^parent 
tWs contest was no child’s play, and that if the 
i^ernment meant to resist successfully this formidable 
V* ick, they not only had not a moment to lose, but that 
manoeuvre which the science and skill of the 
” could bring to bear must be put in jeqtuMtion. 
•^erybody accustomed to political contests in the ^ouse 
“ias nWaxe 'of this change. It might be seen m the loo^s • 

J f the Ministers on the Treasury Bench ; H|yte^’y lMU^ 
^eirayed it— all calm and imperturbable as it genei^y is ; 
l^nd ; the knots of members about the lobbies , ^4, 
^-Vaii^g-i^ooms— some quietly, and some violently ,disc|||g" 
thp TObject— showed that a crisis of no ordmniv infbOrt^t 


of ihe;p 
the. WBj 


.fWC 
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Si'e* House. !^s Lordship did not, however, leave the 
House jB doubt ; he very soon showed that he not only 
mejoit .t6 Mr. Cobden, but thai be irite 

bim ; and when he sat down, 
afte;r: hayi^gl delivered one of the most telling speeches that 
some years past, things looked very 
gloom^ indeed for the Ministry, and many an Under- 
secretary and junior Lord began to shake in his shoes. 
Indeed, there can be no doubt that if the division had come 
off bn that night Government would have been defeated by 
a large majority. But that was not to be — trust Palmer- 
ston and Hayter for that ! Nor was it to be on Friday, the 
next mght. Before Friday night many a doaessage had 
been despatched by post and by telegraph, and the large 
• increase in the number of members on Friday showed 
that all* this had not been done without effect. But still 
further time was required to make things at all pleasant, 
and the long interval between Friday and Monday ni^t- 
would be invaluable to the Government. In first 
it would give still further time for memlJ^I 
fronoL % distancerand then, secondly (and tbis^^yeii more 
important), it would afford opportunity for tA^ppiiance of 
' arts and powerful incantaA ^ at ' which 

-^ybu^Mm^ ** Whips are such'^adepts.^ 

Ibesp Oircea^ arts are no one knows but tl 

» ;/t^<ey ^e of wondrous power is certain 
itedi Manv a fond dream of independen! 
mt|4^!fafia. many an indignant patnotic feehng 

it ig must ever , rppi^an^ 
it-thosewho are betod tbe^spefieC ' v " 


[xactly wbat 
dtiated, but 
ot to be 
ktbev 


9mi 



w^ a|aiB 
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Wp^mMy Mr. Whiteside’s. We have h.ep^a....t^e 
learp' gentleman deliver many wonderful harangues, but 
ibis Wiffi the most wonderful of all. We don’t' me|J^iPi. to 
Ptt"^i"but manner. The matter was reported dply in' 
the prnihg papers ; but who can describe the matoM? As 
wemfaessed the gesticulations, how we longed ior .prjiik- 
or Leach to be there, that the orator might be pre-, 
sehted in one, even if only one, of his wonderful positions; 
but/tdasl no artist is allowed in the House, and WQi^s are .. 
altiether powerless. We remember Edward Irving, and 
-w:e36a76 seen many an actor “ tearing a passion,to tatters,” 
but 'nptiuhg comes up to Whiteside. _ 

^ i inQe thft>obove was written the smash has come, 

Members, at half-past two o’clock' 6 U.,p 
^^ednesday, the Government was be§iteii by., ft 
SeS#f °^iixteen. Up to the last the ev^t:p,un- 
‘ co^d^J, was the confusion of parties, ptip^^,5ne 
accuratfely who would win. As t}^e^ jAb]^P 
excitement throughout;:iJiftJffpO 
mtense than ever, and so crb-^ 
pl^gg^e^ts and Diplomatic Galleries, 
fihSMOst difaculty they were cleared 
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0!)ipS}:^ilie^ BTWsiftn, Ameri^ Austrian 

the 



that it was the greaf4s1f' harangue 
®[eli¥ered. The cheers whilst were 

Xt-j; — j..; Palmerston’s, speech evidejitiy^ produced , 

Poor old man I it was painful td s^e him 

hoh|)]^g upstairs on two sticks to fight such a_ Mttle. It 
IS Ihbiigh at seventy-four years of age to sit from ^ye 
o’cSci till one, and then to rise and reply in a speech of 
an hipujf to such opponents as Glai^'^e and Gobdeh, 
Bussell' and Graham, but to have to cofsljnd,with the gout, 
as well must be anything but pleasant. Well, we suppose 
that the Pafinerston Ministry is at an end, unless th^ plucky 
* should dissolve. And now, Mr. Cobden, ‘‘ What 

nest?;..ahd uext?” 


r\ - 








*' ' ' ' In three weeks from this time, or there- 

I abouts, the Eight Hon. Charles Sha<:lie- 

fevre, .who'has for eighteen years oc^ ned the 'jphiMi 
;rof- itHe%9Use of Commons as its Spi=^ker, will ,y^i^ 
frdmftfee 'scene which he has so long adorned, a^d /‘the. 


' iiUJUl,. WlXO OViOXlO YY JLLJ.V/JLI. --- — O ^ r 

knows him now will know him'no inore for 
'^1^|§^I,i§or ' a longtime past rumours have been .afloat 
be his last Parliament, but it was nptf^tilx 
" "^ Ihat he formally announced that 'iid te^y ' 
As soon as this announdem^fit h^. 
Palmerston gave notice^^^a^^^ OU^^ 

^dold move.a vote of 


Retire. 

kd 




'ilk- 




ifour. 
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imuaually full ; for what Me;^her of the House who could 
possibly, get dowu would fail to bf^pres^ut to shou; his 
respect to So bid apd faithful a sei^aiit? 


lfay9;l86T,v 


<* My Noble Lords and GentlSnen, ' ' ‘'^'0 

Onoe more we’^re met together againi 
"V^en last we met I said so then.^—JPww^., 


To- one unaccustomed to parliamentary life the scene on 
^ Tb^sday; the 30th of April, when the new Parliament 
assembled after the general election, was strange and 
It&drOus. "It was one o’clock when we arrived at the 
House, and though it wanted a full hour to the time fixed, 
for thd assei^bling of the Members, it was evident to us 
that a number of the “new ’uns,’’ as the policemen call 
those who have not been in Parliament before, were ^ready ^ 
loitering about the palace. It was clear that th^ %ere 
■hot “strangers,” as they had been, after due questioning, 

. .suffered to go into parts of the building where no strangers 
t?'^e alibied to go, and it was also equally certain they were 
' hot olc^^Members. They had not yet got the parliamentary « 
" aii: ;ahd bearing, and, moreover, were evidently puzzled to 
find their way about, rushing into all manner of out-of-the- 
Way ^ places into which they did not want to go, and 
dto^ther unable to discover the places to which they did 
; y^ant io $o. One old man we found peeping into a wash^g-' 
roo^, and on politely inquiring whether we could pf any 


discovered that he was hunting f or t^e lipr^ry, , . 
^ wWch was some hunched yards off.. Another ^see^^^ 
,k|^^|d^,^suryeying the bmlding, for^|^«ibt a>- 




KSW FABLUMBNT. 



the of the .Hottse. At half-past one there were 

or fo;rty “hew ’nns” in the House, and from a 
quartc^. Itofpre, t'v^d; to the time fixed they cghie up in such 
a BTO^i^..;tl^. Jhe doorkeepers must have been perfectly 
^ ten minutes past two the soene* in the 

« ti6(|, ’^Tm^me reporters’ gallery, was very odd to those 
b. a^’^pid attendants upon the House. The few old 
Men^bers. who were present, and some of the new who 
had . poifsohal friends to show them where to go, quietly 
took tbSir Beats, but the bulk of the “new ’uns” stood 
hustling about the bar, and all with their hats on, to the 
great ^scomfort and disgust of the sergeant and deputy- 
sergeant, who were both on duty, vainly striving to reduce 
the chaos to something like order. Amongst thl old 
Members Sir James Graham was conspicuous. Stalwart 
and*lllf(^ as ever — but how changed was all around him 
since he last sat there! Cobden, Bright, Gibson, Cardwell,. 
Phillimore, Layard, Fox, and Miall, who sat in that neigh- , 
bourhood, are all gone. The Eight Hon. Baronet did hot^ 
■seem, however, to be much affected by his bereavem^t, for; 
we never saw him look better, and he appeared to enjoy^ 


the contemplation of the surging crowd below-, him 
amazingly, . Soon afterwards Sidney Herbert came in and' 
’' Gladstone, but they could not take their wonted seats j as 
they had long been occupied by “nobody knows who.?^ 
^irfmOtstou ^as in his usual place, but his Lordship is not 
.‘better for the relaxation of the recess. He.hM' 
his!^ ^ringiness, still wears shoes made more for 
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Noble ^0^ to toe mark.' We sho^d ^esS that 

, he^has l^e^^ l^e cotmky m smoe hia el^tio^; for, 

instep of ' 1 itiy’ '^l>]^ 'i>tdene 8 s whfcb' £9 i^idosi: invariably 





CHAPTEE V. 


NEWS MEN , Mi) NEW MANNERS— SOME CELEBRITIES l|" ^« 
■ '. LOBBY— THE DIVORCE BILL— MR. ROEBUCK— SIB" B. 
v^:#:^tjOTB-LYTTON. , 




Let us take our stand in the outer 


' ’ ’ for a short time notice the parliament^ and. 

W great and small, as they pass by. We can 
see them! better here than in the House. It reg.mfes. a 
practised , eye to know members in the House, especially 
when they have their hats on, as the light descendir^ froth' 
Ihe ceiling throws the face into shade. We have ^p^Hj. 
honohrable members look half an hour for a friend' 

Hpuse ysdt|Lput success, although the said friend has beeufj^re , 
aU the’^w]|||e ) hut in the lobby there is no such difleulty. 
Wh^ia wCfitall, manly fellow with collar turned do;^'and 
{|B|r0hg iy^ing-stick in his hand ? That is the Honpi|rahy 
.Gharies Su^er, the member of the American Senate,, Who 
i^^:.||ii|iut|d^b| Brooks. He is a constant attendant^herp.; 
wouglltl^pour of the Speaker he has the 
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You Bee there are no^fli^S 


)#hawt'o^«| 


jlljbla ‘ ibout the right reverend fath^^i; 
lAt^^^of the school which patronises auc^ 
:ti|^|^9|%ary, he is inclined to be corpulent 
' ■^^"^*'^v?^o6d-hunioured face, and, as we can’ tealfyips'lpud 




:#s 


. a joke, and can laugh heartily afjhe^ 

s^'iwlilhe^. ^ut here comes my Lord Derby : t|| |;ei^letoan 
t -• ' ^pil^ in spectacles. You are disappointed by hi^.appeiijfance,? 
V, people are' at first sight. We were oUreielves^. 

?i,^Ot^^i^nation had painted the representatiyS^pf J^jttouse 
'^^s^'^' -gtaMey as a tall, stalwart, broad-shouldereu'^^onj^but 


■ybu'®e.he is nothing of the sort. The fact ia 


VJULtWV. a/ 


if few 


of six feet, but with one or two excepti^ MfS are 

.. . . r,,, 1 x-L 4.u^ 


: ':y‘'r;^i'!pf plebeian origin. The 
.•IP^^Plilihe' Duffs, the Lem 





Stanleys, the 
Lennoxes, dec., are ’hj 
» average, and some of them below it 
llet US call your attention to the old 


[i^pjm the library, for he is a 

., of all those who know hirU. 
I'headed old man without his h^| 
jd&nel Thompson, meinb.e| : 





M 


'"tbe 


In.. 
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sOTifisti^g gomg. oB; for those s^bys^ If thev had 

been l^^y^J^ted, wbtild aiuch* rather the 

bal^':'tiu ^i& bt:.theyfeia:i^raS^ 

"V^eh; I was in India, I wm. ^^^^^ay to 
iiiy 'teipi^and seeing a circle of earth witfii 'i; fi^e ;jn the 
znid^^jl jumped over it; and what was raw sunrise to 
soon after a deputation of sepoys to info^ de that 
OTj'sb’jdojhg I had so polluted their dinner which tms cooking 
that, the whole of it had been thrown away. ‘ 'We^^' said I, 

‘ Wbbt am I to do? ’ ‘ Oh ! ’ said the speaker,' l**the sahib, 

mu^ give namoney to buy us another dinner,’ ’^hich request 
of course I immediately complied with.” The bid Obneral 
is nOw seventy-four years, but Time has laid his hand lightly^ 
upbii him. He can attend the house from four till <thr^ in 
‘ the morning, and then walk home. We saw hinx creeping 


along Parliament Street last week, in the broaS daylight, 
when the hands of the Horse Guards clock were pointing to 
,:/':;|.46'i£Lni.'- ' ' - 

■ ^3 ^6 old gentleman whom you see walking with slCw a,nd 
3' stately pace across the lobby is Sir Eichard Befhell, M.P. 

j^iylesbury, and hdr Majesty’s Attomey-Gener^hytHe has 
‘'ftisyrn battle to fight to-night, for he has to take thb;;ief^in 
w^l^g his Divorce Bill through Committee ag^nst a best 
of powerful and bitter foes. And, further, he^^^ll'hays to 
: fight' iiinost alone. Sir George Grey may ocoaSi)6hali^.tora(e 
y^itbljWs h^p, and Lord Palmerston may now ajtt^^tli^.r^row 
aA j is., a “legal measure, 


(at fall., upon our Attbmey-^^ 




IfefjiorrGkiheriil, pnghi 




>|]liii^b9{d 
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tlie Jlrfent; oi tHe Opposition, ha^g Henley^^Lord John 

^ppsti^ip- 

Comparable in defate ti^r iiir^^^icbaxd 
yiiu first Hear him sp^eak. 


:Belheii^ 

bably .b? ^disappointed, for there is a good deal pt|^ecta- 
ticm in ius manner, and be has a bsp in his utteranba^iiich, 
if yon^ere to shut your eyes, would make you "thinj^ ypd 
were iistenihg to an affected young lady; but give hini^hi; 
■ attention, and. you will soon find that you have no pr^hary 
man before you. His knowledge is amazing, his dextekty- 
, in unravelling a legal entanglement is unrivalled. Nor is he 
t^auting.in guickness of retort, as you will soon perceive, 
style, though he makes no pretensions to the 
flown^/'Oratory of Gladstone, yet in “choosing the. right 
word for the right place” he is Gladstone’s superior. ' Indeed 
it may be, . said of the Hon. Member for the University of 
Orfprd and Sir Eichard, as was said by Fox of Pitt and 
himseM : , Gladstone never wants a word, but Bethell nevei’ . 
WmtSiti^(3.|iyprd. Of course, Gladstone is far away the greater 
pratpr 'p||^|Se two ; but give Bethell his subject, andi-in a. 
close, shti^ fight in Committee he is at all times the?^eal 
prat<^^^niatch. You see the Learned Gentleman has 
^s^^^a fjmdle of briefs. He always walks into thb ^li'se 

^Hwk; lAfl.d(Rd Vio Tnn.v (amrilAir fVi£i 


juat he may employ the intervals betWe|i itha ' 
wl^ich he is not wanted in preparin g ^ in-g ^a : 
'^'-^the division-lobby, for his Chancie^' dtfi^ 


eht|eman is said to he onC pf . 
|^|e ; and it is cleajf that;he;*ffl 
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';Cii-;6 ^aiuk hi OMoJot aream j)f tmtifthe. 

hard^^hers, SiS; 


DUOkv: 


coni©i 




j -Ms moving lor a coiumituc^ _ 

;.:.li^:«t’^ot go on v^ith his speech, 

• trial he sank into his seat ex^s^d^mth 

the Honourable Member, whF!h?.d -before- 
' .heen'Biig ailing, had not recovered his pnst^a 'vigoM 
. -tmtii Mb se-ssion. His voice last session, thongh'mwo^„ 
feeble, and his whole bearing and manne|^V«r|,W 
#;aiieM^f froin those of the Eoebuck of former MCight. 
now -Eoebnck “ is himself again.” - Of course he older 
‘ than he did before his illness. His hair is thinned tod'^ay, 
.iM^f^Mes are sharper, and his shoulders ar^ 
t^^M*T,fe-*av be traced to age, for he is fifty-|e|fe.i:he ^ 


traced to age, for lie is fi ty-^l 
^'": 'Mi&Ba|- und®*^ Honourable Mem^* 

vlfan^jied ; appears to be entirely gone. He| 

. ; 5 through the^ j 

i wu/i-n Vio ma.9 t.he net Eadical memhei 








m 







x;*' 


- ; 2 v.ay'mmf abtbtob BOBBtoK, 


aa, 


a> bttle. 



M loiiii 



rbrgaai p-^tlie MpllMj! 

^lafge portion of the o6|^i . 

I^tterance. The conduct of LbuifiC'^liippieon, 
in to' the addresses of the 

col6iilis^|iy^^ublishing them in the M 0 mteur_yf^^^^p^Q\ 
theinpjfor^lffj:; Boebuck, and it was capital fun tpih^'^^j&alii^' 
- .in ^adorned,” but biting, eloquence denP^^^tbp 

' qnhn da nrt|^efugee, and to see the dismay on the fi^s of 
; ^ Ministers §S‘ he remorselessly trampled down al] the -^bhb^b^i 
pirecsiutiPiis which Lord Palmerston and his colleagTOgjhi^ 

‘ pqVftfnlly spun to make everything “ pleasant and a^eeable 
^ W^ail" ipa^ies.” His reply to Mr, Bowyer, “thp Pp^e’s^ 
. • ;ady4Sati'!:!; m the House, was capital. Mr. Boebuck 'was 
I' Hnnae how Louis Napoleon had restoW the 

pejisibii, ^hich had been awarded by the Great Napoleon ic) 

‘ tbe ib^ft^bo attempted to assassinate the Duke of Welling : 
t 4-)4.’ -vv^as interrupted by an emphatic cry of ^ "Nb^' 

.voi^l j^reated ; when, turning round,^and seeingfiliai ^ 


him.” The House was uproj^^i 
Jterrible “facer,” and it waa 1 
’" d. its quietude. 

Ibiiseat on Tuekday;,jai 


iyvi 
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shkk^ by by all BOrta ’ol 'niafliberfl. ' Bvfi^itbe 

sole^ l&:He^deg£te /ol»g^Ma|ed bis old bj^ifO^eni on 

ihe first reading of the lndi% ^l^ittJ^l^thQ in^^t , 
import'totj f or the great guns opened fire, anil'^.^^t&^sion 
todh pfi^, which gave the Government the Iju^e loiKjor^ty 
o| 145ll^'Colonel Sykes led off the evening with S' long Bfed- 
MSS^liiie Speech in favour of the Company,^ which if il%d not 
ydulyfit^s was listened to with profound attention by U crowded 
H6^4 8»nd gained the- speaker great credit. It wis the first 
real 'defence of the Company which had been offered; It took 
nearly three hours to deliver, and must have eniployed the 
G^aht Colonel as many days to get up. Colonel Sykes is 
"ah Old Indian.*’ He joined the Bombay army ip 18G^" 
a^d finally leave India until 1831. He Has Been a 
Djorector many years, and has also been Chairman and Vioe- 
Chan^ah of the Company. He had therefore a claiih to be 
heard. Mn Willoughby, another Director, followed omthe same 
>'fiide^ and Sir Charles Wood and Lord J ohn Ilusselljp(^;^<Jonfna/^ 
bdi^t^^ ^ost attractive speech was one delivered byon||alnous 
no;^eiiSt, Sir Edward George Earle Lytton Bulwe^fi^ton-. 
We siill toow when the Honourable Baronet mean||^S^s|>?|^* , 
He eihtSip the House early in the evening, to recoSiioitr^' 
WanS^iS put again — ^meanders through the lobbielfdoym thb 
,cpiiiSorB &c., evidently ruminati:p^i^S;^^^y- 

- bia f^ech, and when the time approaopi^ g^lil^Uy 
8et|^e| d<^;b|i;th||,front bench on the OpppsM 
;^^ii|^^^j^lBuIwer-i^ton’8 speeel^M^^^ 

that. 
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Itm'words ore roiw^'. as if; 

Kii 

W, 




gant [ici 
Honoti^a 

SpOU|Mj| 

bijIsiaaiM 

of a trumpet^ by wfiic^ybftey aw ; 
' birokep3,fcjifl|^echoeB, and as intelligible words airef 'enliire] 
io%t.^tQ. If you sit near the Honourable 

Bfeopieiji ap^ly yoijr hand to your ear to concentnafe. 'the' 
poun4s,^^d listeh attentively, you may possibly catch eye^; 
word'ih hi^ sentences, but not otherwise. Of c<5ursb'"'this " 
defect is a fatal drawback to the effect of his speeches. 

US give an instance. On Thursday night the Baronet bfl^d : 
been ‘^guing that the councillors would not be free from the j 
£o:^rol of "the president atid the Government, and, in short,; 
ihey Vo^lld be little more than clerks. ‘‘Now,*’ said iJie^' 
speakg^, ‘Vif.they are to be clerks, call them so; but if they : 
are to be councillors, they must be free.** A very good 
cliiixa£ this, and one which, if it had been well delivered, - 
Wi^lild have told well upon the House; but unfortunately/^ 
the^wor^||;free,** which is the key to the whole sentbijOe/li 
watf J[Ost;C:It was a mere noise — might have been.‘*fr8i,.^^’!^r ■ 
/^ b^,** ,QMi.y^ ; ** but what it really was meant "to'lbe ho 
,oh^ CQuid|^ess, excepting those who sat very near, .THbse . 

cheered, and then others cheered also ; fet ! 
fot .^ome time afterwards we could see and hear, that ''tj^e. 


biQS|d|j^|;:M^ had lost the key- word of thef-pasSa 
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at dn(^ that the Goyen^ after such a defeat; mast 
.reBi|pai. ;; We.d4Jaot.^l?eKeve of the 


sawicion 
- 'ur; a’ rhiholit^ ^itny ag. i^ut 


t^ possibility loome^i^^lt^^I^'Was 


there ■was fear oh t^e ihde of^theldfoyern' 
it was eqaally clear that ^ope 'w^ animating 
wd s'Welling the hearts of the Opposition; for:IdT.:5ayter 
rad Mr. Brand on the Government side,^and CbJ^a^ Taylor 
<' irad.Mr. "Whitmore for the Conservatives, were 4t work like 
slhVBi. ' And there were evident signs also of the coming 
event in the hilarity of the Opposition “whips,” and the 
silence anckanxious looks of their opponents. Mr. Hayter’s 
face seldom betrays his feelings, but he certainly looked un- 
comfortable that night. And yet, recollecting that remark- 
able majority on the first reading, a defeat seemed to 
impossible. How could a majority of 200 be turned into a 
minority? But it was done. And we will now in a few 
words describe how it came to pass. First, then, let it be 
‘^remembered that a division on the introduction of a 
’;^^ure is not an accurate criterion of the feeling of the 
because it is considered by many only cdurteous to 
' aijb^tWs a matter of course, the introduction of ^measure, 
rad especially is it considered so with respect to 'Govern- 
ment Bills. It is argued thus: “This measure is not yet 
before us. We have only had the outline of Jt;:.let it be 
.introduced rad printed in regular form, and . shall 

^ what it really is, and be able to arrive at j^^n^t judg- 
^.mrat it.”. To throw out a Goveml^^t:^aMirare on 
thti fifa|t reading, or rather to refuse to 
^d|iibed,,^'|tt.ex c^. Itw^, 

jte',.*pprc^^_, 




of ;' the. 



/ 


wppM^ of tlie iDdjasi^^ this o^ion meant to vote 

^‘^’T® ^^^;,to^^ow that 

npoii the strength gf which the dt>vejn^eht 

had not gauged. They did not dream of Ihe.stir 

,**that tins mt^t^ woXild make in the country. The douse 
received the^^m favourably, and, at the time, meant to pass 
it; but, hfj|>re thg second reading came on there iuose 
from belpw such an ominous growl that membera grew"' 
alarmed fpr their seats. One Honourable Member told ns 
that he i^aid received a letter from his politicaJ^jga^ 
warning him not to give any further support to tUfmeMure, 
for tlmt at least four-fifths of his constituents were furiously 
against it. Another said^that “ his people ” had sent him , a 
very deeided requisition. In short, there can be no doubt 
that itwM “ the people that did it.” • 

Our readers have of course noticed the remarkable fact 
that Lord Palmerston, who, not a year ago, was rejoicing 
when Parliament assembled that the men who had led oi^ 
the att^k upon his Chinese policy were all out, is, npw 

That phalanx on the flank'of, 
the ^ye^lment below the gangway is becoming -a very 
fonmdable^body, and, whether for good or evil, will 
Itself hea^ and its power felt more than it has done. 
Lord ^^m^ton affected contempt for it, which was not 


excitement, in and out of the House, to ' 
go? when the burst of 
ohe^cmflrmiideiiiinounced to the outsiders that the hfinis^ . 

rushed down and d^ay to spr^^ 
■pte Pc^eign Amt^sadors, whd 
le lobbi news, sfNBhiedlto 


ohi 

iirem" 

1 ^' 
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sS, .4 



^tonot be doubted 
li^t^i^be Noble Lord’s remark: 
Oh’s”— may 


said, sbowe^ that the 
not notice 
Qibce than 
it wat he 
I Ibeen 
fjBrst 
■ed witb 
' iver 



("5ni^,^&Ye been bis mistakes, this vendable ’E(Pte|i^an de- 
?. B^es’better than that from an English House Cordons. 
" Tba^owd in the lobby was greater on Mohdait night 
Sj^l^^/ihe hilaS’AT it before. It was a comjpMjt' inass of 
j^en. 7'^®’^’'the capacity of Sir Charles Barry’s xdiamber 
iv ' was severely tried, and found wanting. It wo^d n^t hold 
the Members; and the peers’ seats and the ^bassadors’ 
gallepes were overflowing, and numbers had "tbostaud^ 
tbb passages. And yet there was nothing to ^liw. ■* !y^en 
!,y the business of the evening really came on, it i^as SJl ovea:' 
‘ in two minutes. It consisted in little more thap a naotion 
of adjournment until Friday. The House will then meet, 
;i\^d M meanwhile the Ministry be formed, the '^ts will be 



, and the House adjourned again. 





]Iuoli«>18S8. 


For six years the Liberal party ir^tpe House 


of Commons have occupied the ^ 
* rigbji/^^ the Speaker without interruptioii ;^b5 
' .-jevenmiB, iw® saw another sight — a sight to 
unaooBstomed that the House appeared toj 
:(:c^J^|Qeu.^^f strwge confusion and .d 




has a pl^i 
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vnih tl^ ' 



iiide] 
meni|r 

among 


fibld for my length time their position 
ition m tn^ van. On entering 
pl^y aiii^ber ^.ql jhe Opposition in 
sinaU body of the ^yorhment 
^' in tneim. .'Maaiy of 'the il^mbers 
it the body of the House i^decided. 
fcght. These, for the most pait,y?ere 
^embers who voted against the Goyern- 
]^te d^isive division, and had helped to throw 
S out. Were they now to settle themselves 
liipporters of the party which they had SO lately 

helped •^’t|efeat?^that seemed an anomalous coursg^^JjBi 
were tliey^ join themselves with the ConservativdS^^wh^ir 
i on mdst^ fhbjects, they are entirely opposed? However, in 
i a shqrt^ti^e these floating atoms all settled down, and the 
tC^o pai^el/ concreted by natural gravitation and attraction, 
Imuch ^ ll^y were before, with the exception that the 
tiiberais^^d Tories changed sides. 

I There were, however, a few of the Liberals, or those who 
pave wuiiij^d as such, who refused to budge. For instance, 

I Sir James jGraham, as soon as the house opened, plarite4 ,, 
himself if^l^utely, and without hesitation, in bis old place; ' 
800li^f|^|ards Boeb'uck and Drummond also took their > 
aoc^^]n^^-Beats. Then Gladstone came in, and every eye 
IWat^^' blm to sec where he would settle, but his move* , 
teente'sbi^^ no hesitation ; he had evidently made pp his ' 
. straight to his old seat by the side of Shf - 

lext man of note that came in Wjis. 

course was straight and unwaverii^* i'f 
indeed, with-. very: feW; 

but on t^t 
step 

of, the 
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chaiir, domt^ezacil^ oppoi|te his old p<wt — as nearly 

is posidlile m^iher'Viety Mat from yhi^ Disi^ii used for ' so 
a'i^dji(#l dntdj^^rec^nWf sarm^s and 

fe? i As Mon as 


was 'seen ' his adhexe 


voci- 

|^4f;?lrhe rest of. the late MimBtersy'^^iij^''iBi|taie m 
cfilmSl ‘meir old chief. Mr. Hayter ^ade hil^rappearaiicei«> ^ 
He just looked round, and 
smile for any one, buttoneg up Hist c<mt, went 
" ia[i&ight out of the House, and vanished. For tlie present 
is gone. Beport says that he 'wae found 
jit mg in the Premier’s hour of need, and that if he had 
hseThS^tocustomed energy in “whipping” the catastrophe 
&ighi haVe been averted. The Saturday Beview, on the 
cpntr^, hints that the defeat was courted by Lord Palmer- 
ston; and that Hayter had received his orders not tai“ whip^* 
veiy earnestly. It is said that a more ignoi^^ous defeat 
on the ** great Clanricarde question ” was certain, and that 
;* liord Palmerston preferred dying in a nobler struggle. 
But all this we do not give credence to for a moment. Mr. 
ECa5rter did “ whip ” ; but, to his great dismay, inMy of the 
'^l^e^bers would not answer, and many of thdse that did 
V*^^v^ent against us.” Well might the Bight ^oh^able 
^ Gentleman (Baronet, it is said, now) gloomily fly from the 
House on Friday night. He had nothing to do there. But 
let no one suppose that Hayter’s occupation is latterly gone. 

V Wiut a fortnight and you shall see him in thejobbyi^hui^ as 
evOr; ahd, unless the auguries deceive us, he jw be 
Govemihent Whip” before many mou|^^^te^ passed 
S'over'h^ 


Bbsb^-tOX. m hQ. ia 




.he. 

: as fn»a¥ 






TO< i*«ma by 

, ,5^6 seemed to be . 

•eapoi*dmg position to that whichriSl^y 
!e pair back ? ’* That would bei'mDdi ||^| ^:-' 
Jh upon the front bench of the Ot^^twn' ' 
horn he had so kt^W 


msnifest 

beaijw*' 


ami' 


• V t , — ^ '■TF>WM>ni 

f lately helped to forg p^i ^. 

IMtifya sermon from Dr. Gumming, to prove that 

«« "really come. After a few mSIl* 

S ofthf On^' ^ u ^ ‘1^® froL 

1^. • below the gangway, 

were^ofthere; they 
mUtaHoi^'To'br ‘■'«y not disguMe their 

To be once more on the sunny side of the 

l^be despatch-boxes, and' t^ '^ v 
r M^^pised as belonging to the Govemm^^-l^^ 

new life to them; but we pppre- 
^e ^d some twinges of misgiving when 
the House and saw that (X^paci and^c 
of foes which crowded the Op^tioh 

0‘ber Bide; ' , 
^eater b#! 

jpil^ ,thei"' = ^ 



r^'Todi* ‘Jt* % 
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Govftnunent 8^ thfee was ampW room for all, and gaps of 


'WWd W know not how t^'few 





^ ier prbspwt before theih^lUSn^ a» speedy 
‘the cold shade of Oppositibn^l'-iiorf let it be 
thsit the state of the Qonse 'dtf’^'lhat Friday 
a type of the real proportion - of the two* 
br, in other words, that the OppositidSl^heh they 
are two to one stronger t&an the" jpaifty of the 


Mar. 37,1888. 


Every one knows that Lord Palhierston has 


fallen, but no one who has not mixed with 
the parties in the Eouse and heard the conversation of 
the Honourable Members can conceive to w]^t^a depth 
he\'has fallen. But lately he was the most popnlar 
Mimster that England has had for many years ; when 
m'; he arose in the House cheers, long and lond, greeted 
IfT;- him, and at his bidding 400 men at least would rush from 
^all quarters of the kingdom to give him their support.*;;; 

.b^t, nqw he seems to be virtually deserted. The' Tories or 
.^jj,^,cbialse rejoice, though with trembling, at his fall. The'^ 

li-M: 


|Vhigp are sulky, and the Kadicals are spitefully exultant. ^ 
are in, it’s true,” say the Conservatives ; but I (with 
sigmficant shrug) it is all Palmerston’s own fault,” say 
*|thei^^ whilst — “He is out, and serve him ri gh t,” ig 

. the luiguage of Badicals; and the “ Great idmlst^,” who 
. but yesterday rode on the topmost crest ' 

^ ' populatit^, is sunk so low that there is h 




CHAPTEE Vn. 


THE IlLL FoJ THE E^ORGANISATION OP THE 

MEET OP DTDIA AFTER THE MUTINY— IT IS BBOUOlllt, 
BY ME. DISRAELI— PROVES AN UTTER FAILURE— 10^: 
* JOHN 'RUSSELL’S RESOLUTION A SUCCESS— PRO'^RT 
QUALIFIOATIONS and MR. EDWARD AUCHMUTI OLOVRRi- 
AH EXTRAORDINARY STORY. * ' '"y. 


I 

ipBSilSSt. 

I 


Friday night Mr. Disraeli brought^ ji 
the India Bill. The House was crow^ec 
‘membeiSi and every available place for strangers 

the gallery” was filled by East I&dia 
fetors, amd the peers were down in unusual numbetR 
Ellehborough sat in the front. His Lordshi| 
^ly app^ in the House; indeed, we never saw 

Mr. Disraeli began his speech abodt' five 
Sookj |Uid we have seldom found the House so silent 
Id Every word was distinct and clear as aC bSll 

I the'nightii^^ And no wonder. Mr. Disraeli had severely 
itici^;the Sfil of the noble Lord opposite, little thinking 
en/iittt :bie-^W so soon occupy his great ani^Onisfr 
be called^ upon to substitute* A meaev^^ 
Ihe banned so unmercifully^: 

^dnmth ^A i^ei 

dee^t Mter^t.^ * ' no 



















If 


to 1>6 in 
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iiftei 

'onid send anoMer, 
nn proceeded to onfold the sori 
:ow returning another, the m 
'^th signs, of merriment ; and 
[elfast the House broke out into 
J^jtighter. At this the Kight Honourabie 
matt' w^l^evidently surprised, and we could fanny 
solUo^tusli^ thus: “Why, what would you have? 

I was a Conservative, I did not please you— an4 noyj^?, 

* COmihig the Liberal,’ you laugh at me.” Verily it ii^si 
peiriNn^86>^tteration. “ I mourned with you, and you ^%tiid 
not It^ettt ; I pipe to you, and you will not danee.” ^ ^id 
then therift came another funny incident — certain gentlemen 
are to bef l^ed in the Bill as members of the Council, ^4, 
the namC^ of these the Chancellor of the Hxcheijuer 'went-' 
over, with’ r^ solemnity, and when he came to Sir tFamea: 

he|paused, not being quite ready with the name.,pF 
the' neitti^tetd at length said, to fill up the time, “,the^neS|t^ 
is a gratlc$nm,’’ and then paused again. At this the'^qtis^ 
i lat^h^ t^lip^ously. Sir James Hogg sat for mmy yea^f 
^itt'^iai ^Q:JS|^«and was not remarkable for his urbani^i 

and this inference, which the wpr^ Wpt^^ 
^i^es was not a gentleman, but^thal; ^e he^t* 


thia^ he eicpeoted 







[ouse amazingly, and Mr. ’lidded 

imcohscionsness of 
led to think that 



the Bight 








■ ' ■ - ■ ' ' h 
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Bti|l we most leave off; the 

LOOS^if’' - - ■ 


‘Hoium Jat^hed ^ 





won't 

execQtiye itf;qitiWft new thine 
mt no one seems to admire the' question 

tf3o:wr^ent will do begins to ag^t^te thtpiubs: 

W a^ fo ^*-or press iito a ^vision' 

||e^^efeated? Perhaps the latter, and then go to the 
measure. - ' -= 




^v: 


' Glover, late ? Member 

• ' ^ Beverley, in, Yorkshire, 

® ®®“®what singular manner. At 

. ^on to become a member of Parliament we have na 
Haetos of ascertaining, but he first came forw&d as a 

‘^on^nT^ ® majority of 42. Beverley is an 

. own borough-one of those few places in the enfpire S 

'liS? to tbV" ‘;P"®“°ant influence.” and, therefore, 

' of adventurers of the Glover sort. 

v or friends, succeeded in persmiding the 

. ,Worth;jr and mdependent electors thereof to elect him is' 
to us. Suffice it to say that he was duly and -teuly ^ 
and on the first day of the new Parliamslfs history* 
.^ed mto the House of Commons a British- 'senator. 

.. was,^ ffilit day he was pointed out to us as: a somewhat 

one who onr inloii.^,j.„pheid 
long grace the House, 
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nothing eqiec^y ^ hk^pjie^B^op to^atehim a 

: attemplpji^^ to oust lum^£rom-B^i|l|$^^l!dl^ 

; it .was ^ 8 |id 5 ^^’ ’^mething of mysteryv he was',jip^^|j^| 
bop;^^; when the time came, a petition w^ 
againfjbi hila^ complaining that Mr. Glover hadJ,o1l>^(Ul^a 
hims^' in^ this aaugust assembly without the^ neoiMsIiig^ 
qualification— not the necessary qualification of xnenf^ 
eduoationM fitness and experience, for of these matters, t|t^$ 
Legislature takes no account. It makes candidates ’,^ov< 
clerkships in the excise and other offices undergo a,pp| 0 ^^, 
petitive examination, but a legislator is not subjected tp^^ipy ' 
puoh testjiv. One Mr. Livesay, of Preston, lately presented B 
petition**to the House, praying that all candidates for sests 
in the House of Commons should undergo an exahaination ^.^ 
but though it seems to bo irrefragable in logic that if„ttli/ 
excise officer is required to prove that he is Bufficien||y 
educatedf( to gauge a cask or a malt-cistern, a man, whp 
azures tb make our laws should prove, before competent; 
examinera, that he is educationally qualified for this somer 
what moii 'important duty. We have not come to that yet, 


and Mr. l^vemy’s petition was only laughed at. At present, ‘ 
if an Englishman be elected by the people, and have^the 
^necessary property qualification — to wit, for a county. ^6600 a , 
year, and f(% a borough £300 — in every other particular ; he " 
f is ec^dm^ to. be qualified to make our laws. Thejnouh . 
•quaint aga^^Mr. Glover was that he had not the necessary 
; sum and on this issue beiz^...:%M^|]^(^^ a:>^ 

''eonnniilif^ the. 

waft oedUuejed vend. Now^m ordiiKry easea no^ 
finthflSi ptoideed^gs^^^^ |ak^.. The object is to gft rid ol{ 
tiw be^ 
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H^loydrjKiQnu;' 


haye falleii into rough 
m Parliament, 
.a;la^,deola' 



£300 

: ■ ■ 

due 


l&iisf action of a jury, and, alas I 
in Parliament, he is now in NSi 
p;, Glover! when he set sail for the ps^f 


ple^rison. 
log^.West- 



with a fair wind, he little thought^OT landing 
;' 1 iitgately^nd so soon on such an inhospitalue shore 
Ahp^& ' 'twelve months ago he was chaired tl^hgh the 
str^ri of Beverley, and rapturously cheered byl^imsiastio 
. i.i^d'^si and now he is in durance vile, with nO^an to do 

o 

'- 1 ^ then, is in Newgate, not for' enibrl^g' into 

.« P^li&ieiit without a qualification, but for maldhg a false 
ration, in that he declared before the authorities of tiie 
e that he was possessed of £300 a year, wher^, at 
thd’^tiinO that he so declared, he knew that hdfwas not. 
v'fl^Ut,” it will probably be asked, “ are there hot ; many of 
^vfi^^’iither members who have made the declar^ll^, whO, 

¥ 


are really and truly and bond 
th«ui Mr. Glover was ? ” Well, probably 
’ nd^t ^ess rumour lie, there certainly are ; -|i 
fibbjrk^aS'not a real qualification when 
^d^WhtiphV'they had the show of one- 
' jpai!iihm^t.if they had not the reality.' 
^•'^^^‘^^‘'‘Btween those gentlemen’s casesl 
illilbey sign^ the declarati(m| 


10 moro^ 
l&erehre; 




li&e, whi^ 



Urn i»^«K-BE.ow.T6 ifBdi'ABirr 

f :‘ 3 .-i' . 





OTAtmOlTION. -8? 

f feiily they do 
.that he 



cohdaot! 


that;th(«^P^ 
not 

oannoi^' 
in d» 

■.'V 


ai tbe oocainon 
custom of the Housei .th^ 
and however notorious it 
fide, the member has no other : 

|e earls, if he produce one of these < 
rpass. ‘‘But is not this morally- as bdid 
^'Mr. Glover?” Perhaps so, though 
questi^^ ^e need not enter; but then as the law I tandi 
it is ndt^&ime, and we know the distinction bet weeii^ vied 
Lilburne, in Sir Bulwer-Lytton’s hotel 6| 
f} Night ^i^Moming^” admirably puts it : “ Dykeman,^^* said 
he, the law better than you can, for my whole life 

has Spent in doing what I please without ever ptiit^g 

myself the power of Law. You are right in sayihg 
i^p^d be a capital crime. Now, the difference 
lice and crime is this : vice is what parsons writi 
gainst — crime is what we make laws against* 
fe things. I may have my vices like othexT meil, 
I' iwre danger things, illegal things, things to 
etj^fidly Whether he who presents one pfcttoas 

guilty of a vice we are not prepared to decide ; 
- fe^yl&JfeCid^ nothing; but he is not guilty of a cliipe, , 
was. If Mr. Glover had borrowed a con* 
j^d, he might have declared safely that he. 
■ a year and escaped Newgate, althoii^, 
at have been a pexmy 




violence^ 

sermomi. 
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idratlT MlAnMiA' of -thig* ftnftTnft ](>TtB 

that he 



ptturohs ch^n. 

In ftn article which we publislie 


| 3 ^« 

the 


/ sketched the unfortx^ari^'caceer of 

Edward Auchmuty Glover, v?ho, Ot the last general 
: «le^%n, started for Beverley, was elected its’ represen- 
■ ta|yh in Pa^ament, unseated on petition alleging want of 
qut^oation, prosecuted for perjury by order of the House 
. of C^inmons, and sentenced to imprisonment, j^uice the 
Phhhp&^on of this sketch we have received a;^ommuni- 
:patioh"from a relative of Mr. Glover on this raj^ect, the, 
; substance of which we feel bound in justice to thif ^fortu- 
nate gentleman to lay before our readers. Mr. Glover, it 
appears from -the communication, is not a mere advi^turer, 

; hut a gentleman of an ancient and highly resectable 
Kentish family, tracing back to one John Glover,.^ho bore 
tiie cwopy as Baron of the Cinque Ports at the coronation 
ofi^nry VIII. He is also a Barrister-at-Law, |ustice of 
the Peace for the county of Middlesex and city* ijf West-y 
" F.G.S., F.S.A. And it is further sited that 

he is *' an accomplished scholar, an eloquent Siher, and 
an ele^t writer.” With respect to his means ^Ipib^ts, 
our correspondent tells us that his income “ij'neviless 
a-year, derived from his own ihte^ejitUj^pur- 
-■ suitS; * thhli he has an estate in Heland wor|^^^|^(j(iO, mort- 


y% ^1,400, and that he is heir 
Sztgaged for onlyl 





statemtoi ^ ’We leave it to make ii imr 








ims 




canning’s PR0C](jAi2^^^^B 

OUDH ' AFTER THE INDIA^^trjlNY— 

wsnmi-coLU^ thb 

■: - ™ OOmKMEKI. ' ' ■ ' ' 


s fwaiBt in the Hoase Kale" 

'”' ’'■>«'>“%? gtart 

to5wnrti*f'' ^hejotti 

*nyW that we have eesn in oar time. Th® wWd. 

^ad on the occMion o( the Chinese debai^lSld; tfe 

MMa^lot office When the Conspiracy BiU WMt&desed 

f ® “™ np tn thia'.^ halt- 

^clock there was a large number ' 

4^ though the Speaker did r~* 

B^^^^til ten minutes to four; and at fi 

rose |o move his resolution, 

. littivA itit^ Iggg ggQ 2j2gjjjjjgj^ present. 

»low, crowded the side 

to stand clustering at 
^.J'or be it known j 
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‘ M Ifltet attifcg ^ wMch a few 

mow ttonaw* ^ CardweU’a 

'4 y Baa: Gentle- 

if^ but nothing mbre ; hl^^p^iitepts to 

^8 speech on Fn^^ht^as the 

l^pfeifech in such a momentous debatejji^^ilaraiy a 
statements were clear, his reai^j^S^'%)gent ^ 
Ibulf lelj Jnsed Uttle excitement, and elicited liti^ch^g! 

BifrvPairdwell is unquestionably an able man, woiild make a 
' baprfal diiancial statement as Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
and can expose and lay bare a fallacy as well as i^y man in 
*8 *^ot an orator, and can hardly be called 


' ®®®' ®8ims is up ; we will just stop and iear what / 

.^® of defence the Government mean to take, and tjien wef 
^8iS the resolve uttered or silently'made by 
: scores of honourable members, but it was not fulfilled— for' 
thKiugh another hour they sat in their places in spite of all 
, and cravings of appetite, however urgent, chained and 
' Xivet^ by Sir Hugh’s masterly speech. The Eight Honour- 
able Grentlema'n took everybody by surprise that night. He 
has'been in Parliament since 1852, when he waS; Returned 
for Belfast, and, during this short parliamentary lireer- he 
nad gradually come to be looked upon as a rising :&an, and 
“booked certain” for a place if. the Conservatives shpuld 
come into power. As a speaker he had the reputation of 
being a clear and able debater in legal mattef!3,^'b^t nothing v 
more. Bnt now it appears that he only want^'i&e irvwfteion 
to show he oonld be more than that. On Friiivlb hid the’ 




en^, lid 
^iefecci''t^i^‘^ 


in peril. 
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And it is tint little^at he was ^nal to the oooasion, 
los he was in^ mm tha^* His eqpeeoh, for these degenerate 
days, was4 gt^r^d Wcees^ effoi^j and 0r the. time Sir 
Hnghii|«raB mtwtef of th#8dtuaticij;a^^ that 

CardwSplii^^^ww^^ nttered was^foi^-^^o^'^id^^^i' tim 
and <die^|i;o]^iA>m our minds. The cheering oif Ibe Con* 
s4rvati^lt^a^ vociferous, almost beyond all p^i^ent ; 
"many ’Ba^icals joined in the applause, and h<>i’ even- 
the pldesi^3^‘ ^ opponents could refuse to award to 
him th%ir meed of praise. But it could not be said <of Sir 
asf|t was once said of Fox, after one of his orations 

charming was his voice, that we awhile 
ij-^Jhought him still speaking, still stood fixed to hear,” 

For no sooner had the Eight Hon. Gentleman eat down 
than t^e £[ouse arose, as if impelled by some common, 
motive p^wer suddenly brought to bear, and rushed off to ? 
dinner ;i::md in three minutes from the time that the 
Solicitor-General sat down, four hundred members had 
streamed lout, leaving only some hundred or less behind to 
,doze upon j|be benches under the soothing eloquence of Mr.l i 
Bobert Xowe. And now for two hours, as usual, all was 
quiet.. 1^0 cheers or noise of any kind arose, but solemn 
silence reined. A few minutes ago the House was a vortex-^ 
(rf Oxoiteloent, now it is like a city church on a Sunday! 
afternoon^^ when a dull, prosy preacher addresses a spai^ 
and 8oi^6|^t congregation. We confess ourselves to a.; 
|comfo^l>la;||mp on the occasion. For some time we' kept . 
Lour eyes .im^r^e white head of the Bight Hon.' Membent 
. sw Aidderini]^^^ and our ears open to listen to his argi^ ' 

winking eyeUds;clot^j»p^||i!W||^ 
^ were lo<)ki^!^i;il^aM«^ 

'into' 
























BOVSB OF COMMONS. ' 
't^ i^,h9 teli^d ijpm*iii9 0 ^ud c^ of ^ 

after ^S woir^l^^oe ontir ijoic 
iToM. Lord John’s rising ivM the )sign{4 fpi 
►er to, take his place and attentively, Usteh.^i JB'a 
i^f^bnr had for several days foretold ^at on thii 
the noble Lord would “go against the' GSbvem- 
yet all were anxious to have assiyance ina^^doably 
^ Lordship’s own avowal. For Lord J'ohn still 

i : ;h^ a tail of followers, somewhat shortened, perhaps, of late, 
V 'bitt sufficiently long to make his decision in such a battle as 
thijS a matter of great importance. The noble Lord did not^ 
leave the House long in doubt, if any doubt had been enter-j 
tained. He supports Mr. Cardwell’s motion, and if the 
Govemm^t fall there can hardly be a question that Lon 
. Johh will be a prominent member of the nexteCabine 
When the noble Lord sat down the House had eviden 
had. enough of it.” For seven hours it had been in debate! 
;. ,r^a)d when Mr. Boebuck moved the adjournment pt^iesj 
fiijoyfnlly assented. Mr. Speaker put the question, and ak^W 
the members rushed out like a torrent, and in a few miy^tei 
’' all tins wild scene had vanished like a phantasm^oria. < 

On Monday night the desire to get into the Hrase W0 as 
V strong as ever, for it was thought that this would b^the 
y great inight, but it did not prove so. The great ||ight, v^en 
^ Gladstone, Graham, Bright, Palmerston, and JDisraeli 
adc^^ the.House, will be Thursday or Friday. On Mo(*/ 
dsy^I^e had Boebuck ('^ho opened the b^|j . Sir Gharis^’ 
Mr. Whiteside. Boebuck did *n^t‘ speak wifli 
; he has been an in^i^ of la^ 


t^der the influence 




ig anr of^ 

; and.l&l 
|;^:^aa||!S|l^iith inunensa 







[nil: 




n 


there 

»me|Iimg to be laagb^ •atr , ®|[Jt 'is, 

I something to see Sir Bobert ’^|^the 
commanding 

p^ect 'e^, and his appropriate and elegant abiioi^arb 
■ *®® often, and certainly cannot be found " 

united ju my other speaker. Of his speeches theoiselyes 

^ » laudatory kind, but^ ^e' 

eettmgs are certainly very remarkable. . ' 

NevM^in our time has there been so much uncertainty' 

® parliamentary battle. Usually > 
be oWlups can make up their books with tolerable 
Bcuracy, but we do not believe that in this instance any 

the end will be. At first th^ 
•erne 6 be no doubt that the Government woui4 b« 
F^ten, but Its prospects have certainly brightened within 
^ last forty-eight hours. The attack upon Mr, Vernon • 

damaging to the Opposition#- 

W condemning Lord ‘ 

.a^gs . proclamation, and Saturday’s provincial papers. 

*® members that their con- ' 

tuencies are not so zealous to bring back a Palmerston 

^^ent as they were supposed to be; and on thh* 
rhole we m disposed to estimate the chances of a GoTOm- 
lent y^j mnch higher than we did at the closa Si the 
® , On Tuesday night a change had 

.hpth parties. The Lib^ lo^^' V 
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clef, and 

;: '. '-we range of an botaw-r^il <>ne_^i^e 
! tuid the next 'Monieiit'' grOOnihg^^t^ 

, never rises or falls more than half : a':'note. 


ftSttblii BO much as that — hardly enongh| ;We should ^ 
force and expression to what "|i6 utters* , 
r ^ fault arises, we have no doudbt, frox£t Bight’s 

^ bi^y practice of speaking to large assemblies out-ofr-doors in 
tiic’^eat Anti-Com Law struggle, when it was absolutely 
necelscbry to keep the voice up to a certain pitch in order to 
make the people hear. Indeed, we are not sure tbat the 
Bamb Necessity is not felt in the House of Connhons, for 
when this chamber is full it is not a good place to speak in. 
Very few of the prominent speakers are successful tn the* 
modulation of their voices. Whiteside and BulweriiLytton 
are extravagant ; Disraeli is perhaps the most accomplished 
in the art; and next to him Gladstone. 


But enough of this, Bright’s speech was a startler; 
there *has been nothing like it in the House in our time. 
On the Indian subject he said but little more than had been 
Baid by others ; it was when he came to look at this battle 
from mother standpoint that he produced the most effect. 
When he exposed the attack upon the Ministry as a party 
niove ; audaciously laid bare the arcanci of the Oppo^tion ; 
the charms and the incantations practised by 'Ihe hiero- 
phants of Whig mysteries; called attention to H^e indirect " 
offers of places; showed how beautifully en^y^ cards, 
int^g doubt W Liberals to splendid mahi^pffs, had been 
iCatteredi "^de, but with a discrinunaiin^^^^^’ an con-^ 
trasM the efforts^f Barey, who, in iim^g^iom appe^ 
to the nobler hastmotB of the ^mal, idth the leadm of the 
Opposition, who^ ih taming the refractory Idbe^ of Ka 



BOUOB ON TOASlBfl 


11. appealed to WB^iiiota 


of coold give to the tonouxable m^iSpM^whfti; 

^<C8^v^ '^em the exact meaning of the senderai' they Vonld . 


say, ‘ We Mve measured your heads, we have gauged yhtir. 
souls', ^^%e believe that your character in this H<)t^ > 

go for nothing in your estimation if you do but receive this!; ^^ 
misbrabld* ’’ invitation, we suppose the Honourable GUsjitie- 
man said^ but the last word was lost in the wild storm of 
oh’s 1 and groans which broke from the Opposition^ and the 
laughter and uproarious cheering with which the Conserva- 
tives replied, tuid at length overwhelmed the indignant cries 
of the Whigs. For several minutes the storm raged. Not 
oven when he ventured into the agricultural districts to 
advocate Free Trade did the Honourable Member for Bir- 
mingham ever invoke a more furious tempest. But calm 
and unmoved he stood until it subsided. Wo may here 
remark that the Conservatives beat the Liberals all hollow 


at a cheer. The reason, we fancy, is, there are more geniune 
country gentlemen in their ranks — men used to give the 
halloo in the hunting- fields. Your successful manufacturer 
and merchwt hunts occasionally, no doubt, but such men are ■ 
only unateurs, and not " to the manner bom ” ; while thAt 
middle-agM gentleman opposite, with the broad chest hnd 
wky hmbs^ narrow-brimmed bat, and closely fitting coat, 
rode ^ Obye^ when his legs could scarcely reach the bottom 
of tho^^j&p, and see with what a will and, how mien' 
tificaliy, withj^^ to his mouth, he is cheering ' Perhaps, , 
t<) 0 , tlm which he holds to his politi<^ creed 

.^ocoonts for the hhfurtinms of his cheering, for wei have 
notu»d. or think we havg t^t the Cohserimtive gentlemah 
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yf« in G^x^y, Italy, and France, and 
hnn^ as sleto cbnldiring them. Gentlemen 


"^dn^'' on''<^l»hi^|^|^^Fxhsn,*who it 

h«^r show'np lpdenly|mi|ls their 

^I'lgl^^^ce^; Still, on reflection, we could hardly ^ 
i^^^^vemment ' majority was to come fn^l^j^d- so 
stood when we retired from the Hou^ oh ^nrsday 


-r ; OnT^ night the House met as usual at fdur o’clock. 
y'KtiS''‘^hevej: were members more devotional tha^^, on that 
oibbasion, for there were at least two hundred at prayers, 
r Unless a member be in the House at the time of 

i^ptiyers he cannot secure his seat for the evening.) About 
" fiv^ o’clock, when the private business was finished, the 
?fi!otlse was densely crowded with members, as was %.lso the 
lobby with strangers. The great, important day was come, 
"big with the fate of the Derby Government, Within the 
> n0xt twelve hours much was to be decided. The question 
whether a Tory Government in England is possi^e was to 
be settled, and other questions of no mean importance to 
those immediately concerned — questions of salary, pen- 
sions, and patronage. ‘‘Will my quarter’s salary come in 
■■full?*’ “Shall I attain to that comfortable ‘pension?’’ 

Will my brother get his step in the Guards ? or my cousin 
his living? ’’ &c. It was an agitating time, but not for 
ilohg, for at 6.30 there arose from his sjBaf^elow the 
gangway a member named Clay, the BadicjP^^Mexnber for 
Htdirto. speak^on the motion for the adjqnt^ehi of the 
' first he attracted but littln 




(dxpdst of conyo^^^ Dr^eh'was 


ii 

oUtt'zeiiitQeBi io 
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perbneed m^lMn of Che^jiberal par^Iaogh^ at the pro- 

Why ‘Ha at ^ ^ 

his ba<i?*' bii^” saw at ** the r 

heginn^g'.pf thlraid was come, and that Mr. 0]ta% was 
only a farce, the programme of which w^‘|^e- 

anangi^.’^. 'lfbr did Mr. Cardwell’s refusal surprise^lhemivil 
“ Of botirse^ilke a coy lady, he must refuse at firist,^'^^"'' 
you wittsi^’ said imie of these old birds, “ Palmerston tWlli 
arise soon tmd ask him to withdraw, and then he will coii*^' 
cur. It i^pttled, you may depend upon it.” And SO it , ,, 
turned out. One after another hon. members arose and^;^ 
reiterated the request, and then Mr. Cardwell sat still until- C 
at length the time had come. Lord Palmerston slid into l^s ’ 
P^e froni' behind the Speaker’s chair, and said, “ that as 
the desflatches which had been laid upon the table had 
somewhat changed the aspect of affairs, &c., and as the 
House seemied to wish it, he would recommend his Bight 
Hon. F^pd to withdraw bis motion.” And then Mr. . 
Cardwell^cose, and, of course, “in compliance with the 


wishes of the House, reluctantly consented.” And the 
battle winch for a fortnight past had agitated the nation was 
over, and nothing now remained but that Mr. Disraeli should 
perform his^ part in the farce, and give his consent to the, : 
withdrawal j; and so, when Mr. Cardwell sat down, Mr. 
Chancellbr m the Exchequer arose. ’ ' t 

Xhiia was'^Kally, perhaps, the proudest moment of Dis-; 

^ taeli*a^eit’‘^^y last night he was hemmed in by ah aiThy 
of fierce' ahii apparently relentless foes, ^termihed:np6n, 
his''.dMte^i(^^K^‘;,^d now that army is aB bi^m .'u|| W 
deinocali^,‘'’M^^)iueing at his han^ for pem^fsion to 

. ^ 'Une, ; ; - 

ing |ci^ hive" heed Cirdwell’s and Palmmstau^e C 3%ey 














CHAPTER IX. 


simn-rsowsoB BucKiE-iiaoH MTHsoEm) 

SWORN AT LAST. v 




' 1 # ^ 


■‘ I'. JouiiuM, ’'«ek O' two iM Stanley 

"il-'-'i' . ™ of the Heme, foV 

, the^ hmiBeas of the Houee has been the duoiissioh of 

t tto.Ma BiU, and of course Lord Stanley, ae;Wlent 
. > d the Board of Control, has taken the lead' in this 
- . ^somon. It had long been a settled point in the 
Commons that Lord Stanley must toon take 
some high office. It did not seem possible 'that a 
. j,nobl^ of such high birth and connections': hud nn- 
^,«qi^(m^l6 talents should remain much lon^ out of 
■ Jower. But though this was settled, it illustrates the 
. wnw stats of parties in the House; theseSen had bv 
, , no mem m^e up their minds as to which feion of the 

' 'f ^ COB*™. 

;;'A^^,^helow the gangway; hut eTorr!®!?:^ ie 

• wasmoilUbliiloknnhio 






were 

we 
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T9 


for pr^. and the. head of the 

Badi^s, w« be^ saii>rised. Lord Pal- 


merston, it 

. '.'Sf -■ 

urevoca 

on the 

Stanley j|p 
Qplonies?"' 


W 9?“Mder ^ai the noble Lord was 
Conseryativ^ p^fe^^ ji^S. 
William Molesworth, he pvited 'Lord 
Sif William as Secreta^ for the 

, ^ sitting, not as the leader 

“or as Secretary for the Colonies with the' 
Wings,, b#,, as President of the Board of Control in a 
ConservabTO; Ministry. Nevertheless, though he hsis 
joined &e^. Conservative Government, and sits on the 
Mmisterial bench, we venture to say that Lord Stanley ■' 
18 not a Oonseiwative. Neither is he a Whig ; certainly not. 
Nor do we think that we can designate him as a Ba^cd 
^deed, we . doubt whether he holds to any well-defined 
pohtical* formula. He is, in our opinion, a calm, philo- 
sopfocal rfatesman, and will not be found, in the long run, 
giving to party what is meant for mankind. Under the “old 
political when every member of a ministry Ws 

obhged on all questions to follow the leader, we doubt 
whether Lord Stanley could have joined any ministry, and 
®®^^^^||iot a Conservative Government, But the old 
political has passed away; the despotism of the 

Prime Mii^ter is nothing like what it used to be; strict 
party ques^ons have become much fewer in number ; much ^ • 
greater lati^d® of action is allowed ; and “ open questions ” ’ ' 
are every ; growing more common. Hence it is that 
of , ^erent opinions on important political ' 

sobj^ ani,^^ possible to serve in the same Cel?ili^, , / 
Xiord Stanley igji^yp^g man to take so high an 

rd of Control. He .is thirtv-lwio ye^vM v* ■ 


old bns .: 



on Im is rather tall, 
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v>, , ■ - ' r^K .,.’ . 

Md aCMP no 




^bod fpre^ad, proxoi^t^ni^t^ 

,^^us 'and tlioughtfal face. *^5.^ 

Jfeyare always good and always H|®e^ tp, and 
out thoughts whipi'l^l^/re- 
bnt his delivery is ineffective, anif^llays must 
voice, the c^^of which 
never been able to discover. Some say^^i he has 
.>;ii d^ectiye roof of the mouth, others say that h^^|s what is 
called short-tongued ; but we do noi ’think so. 
^•! defect is simply a thickness of utterance, biit whether 
tins', arises from some faulty construction of Mib leaking' 
' Orglps, or from a bad habit early contracted, we a^’ not able 

^he Lobby of the House of Commons onelinoming, 
v^Vf^fen the Scotch University Bill was on, there appeared a 
jfilitranger, who not only received considerable attention from 
>i^e Scotch members, but attracted a good deal bj^observa- 
o|<tion . generally. He was rather a short man, witn a sharp, 
;4s+3|y^|y»,)fe8tiess face, closely shaven, long whitb which 


I jfeached his shoulders, and a merry, 
has not yet dimmed. His dress wtM 
I^K^^Ititig his broad-brimmed hat. In his ha|ii 
,i>ilbrinida^ cane with a heavy ivory hook 

^l&ckie. Professor of Gln^ 
Uniye^ty, wh^^ was ele|iii^ 
^Phnbdj by a majoritw 
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CHAPTEB X. 


^ OP THE SESSION OF 1859~PARFJWP -Of; 

■■ . - j' ' ' ■ 's r , /■ V' 

WAEREN (AUTHOR OP “TEN !W|pp^’^ 



-“EOTHEN KINOLAKE.” 




I'ltn impossible to let the episode 
• • ’ Warren’s farewell pass by without notice?^' It 
was so characteristic of the House and the mati.^‘' m' ' 
Samuel Warren is an egotist of somewhat inflated 
tions. ^i^^Vi^en he entered the House in 1856 h^'^as 
■ solemnly' impressed by the greatness of the event. *W^ , 
he" be|^ life he little thought of being a member 'oF' 
Parliament; and lo I here he is. He can enter that sacred 
door tnthout let or hindrance. His letters are addressed ' 
(“Samdel Warren, Esq., M.P.” He is an “honours- 
memberl^'has a voice in the Imperial Legislaturel ihl 
; through ||tt voice can influence the policy of the worM! * 
f Kor, did he deem the event less impo^^imt ih ' 

’ history than it was in his own. Hp ; 
Thousand a-Year,” “The 
1 had sold- by thousands, 
ldBeco%ofHuU. n hei^^^^^ 

^And ^h, thron^iil^ 

tuO; '^ptUiBppO^ 
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fj^ J^bert there is 







.¥^ ^ his hew pb|iii6jc 

ill 7 ? doubt; and so farewell, 
M'^shes.’ 

^5", *' ,. 

t' • '• There are two Mr. Kinglakes in ^ 



'' •' Kinglakes Souse; 

a 57i “® named Alexander, and bb^^S.-bar- 

;by profession. One is named Alexander Wi^ham, and 
W^dohn Alexander, but it is the former whom^e have 
? .f Alexander is Mr. Serjeant Kin|^e, who 

considerable practice. Alexander William^ 
which was never large, in I 8664 "'He and** 
®®'“® i°to Parliament in 1857— the Sergeant for 
BbbhcsW, his cousin for Bridgewater. Mr. Serje^t Bang- 
laks is noted only as a successful lawyer, but IMr. Alexander 
Ejnglake has achieved a widespread reputation as 
ptithor, although he has published but one volr^e, and 
Jlmt not a large one. It is, however, though^linall in 
voli^e, a 'great ^ook, and has already become 0 ^ of the ' 
O^cs of our language. Mr. Eothen Kinglak^for sS he 
P 5 ®t*y generally called) is a man of rati^^singular 
Pppe^^hce, but we know not that- he would l^^'atteaqted 

fame as a writer^^P^^ ' Wm, 
under the middle height, we^^f^iidable 
round, powerfully^ni^^^^ sp^ 





"^;cpnfeM‘ 
jitod had 


.tbihiiiil’- 


’■■MV' 


^Ahd,^hen 

"w'* 




* . ““®“^^^'*^«'^^^^^Wy/I 

4#•lpup^^^El;]c^in tlie lobby and in’ 

■ ^ so large and massive th^li.;ip^^^Kiicl'^ 

mean ; and in . thi6|^3Sp|^^S||P 
• distra(|B|^^bb precludes close observation,* an^':'^^^^P^*ii 
light is^^* arranged as to distort the 'feature^ ‘ 
membeMvWhen they have their hats off, and to tbird^ ’ 
faces in|^ shade when they sit covered. Perhapf^ 
smallei^amber our impression of Mr. Einglake's 
anoe be corrected. Mr. Kinglake’s advent fntcl'li^.V' 

Housd*: excited considerable expectations in the ,H fa>y |^yr 
world, ^l)Ut it is not too much to say that they have hithe^(^j !k 
be^ ^plppointed. Mr. Kinglake’s first speech was.ti^ttdl^. ‘ 
a breakdown. At every successive attempt, though/ ha:' 
increased ih confidence, he failed to command the HmiM.'' ' 
And in his last display, that terribly long speech on the 
Cha/rUi’^^Georges affair — the dispute between France and 
Portugal? about the French vessel alleged to , be carrying 
slaves-^^t^en he spoke for two hours and a half , he- so 
complet^S^" wearied the House that we fear we t must 
reluctw^^^ome to the, decision that this brilliant writer?' 
is ' ahotiilKparliamentary failure. We have 't.aiways” 
thought our literary men do not consult their^iame , 
when th^ ’^rispire to the House of Commons. <^t-t4a' ten 
'ohci^{^m^;1heir succeedirigi and if 
" does ; 
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THS ni^ UPB OP ma housb of ooioions. 




0§-Al 

Xu"!*-!®® 


•4 al!t r “0 * orators 

ourselves the question— TO^j^v one 

; i Ceht^es hence, study the speeches delivered iri%s^great 

immediate descendants' Jea4 them 

l^t^terest as we do the speeches of Burke, lErrfdne or 
' V2" Tf because we Jrfe=’mixed*up 

' r»?L* ona m 1959 wiU our deBoontaft turn to 

them as studies ? w 

■ left an 

feSiww the stonn was raging, and mem^ were 

■£S r T. I and w^^ortunate 

Speaker’s eye; but for se^M tninntes 

:**1n8.>r“P^8sible for him to attemnl.f.rt artno^i, ‘VaWI _..• ' 


.-‘IwSit tu“ °u 

' . H^^fLPf Jbat humcane. and Mr. ' 


*1, * 1. • '■' ‘*'”"“'''?^lSKnpahov« 

.^a .M Mr. B^^lbaiaited 

iiwble 

now 


'm 




«»e 


^■Wmali;' 


j*a>a .TT^uiiU^ a AJU 







into $1 
his in 


lot. SnntBT EBBB^V. 




ioolatn^ as it h« C 


-....^H< 

cidiii as L 


polishi 

yoirngi^; 

govemeM 





,^Jfe,''and, insi^''.,_.^_. 

.iely Idshed hu^'audienoe^ld^f 
utive youth, delivering Ik 
evidently well-studied address, in .fiilft %jd2! 
butavith no more energy nor action’ tl^ a) * 
splays when she says her “poetry” to hw 
a storm a calm is pleasant, bat this i$ 


too calm^^it is oppressive, or rather let us say sopifaingi;| 


lolling— tor so we found it. For a time we resolut^l^if, 
listened, l^d for a time the gentle words came foil opbil v,<v 
(gir ears, and entered into the mind, but soon they beowe^||^ 
broken ^prds, then they resolved into a mere humi^g,^^' 
and at ^t the humming ceased altogether, and Hpuse'^* 
and allii'^members passed away, and we dropped off into a { 
profound,^' and — after the excitement of listening to amd 
staring al^e Colonial Secretary — a grateful slumber^ How ► • 
long we sjipli we*cannot tell, but we were suddenly aroospd; 
by wliai^pppeared to us a terrific crash. At first we :, 
thought •Wp.vvere in our easy-chair at home, and that a teJ^ "*? 


tray 

fall befp¥^ 
oriMhfi 

term IS ia 
in “'iSfiT^.'tnei' 
flittM; 
times ' 


sn sacrificed; but soon the whole scene cauae;'*' 
the carved galleries, the yellow light, thp^t^ 
S^t curtains, and we found that it was npt'a^ 


aeer that broke our slumbers— a ^per . 
Herbert, who was now upon, .1e 
rt is what is called “ a PeeU|e,^ 

^ of use. When pariiss pi 
pnourable GentUsp]^^ 

i^W'd':‘hal':^nb' seltlM 














• I j 


Tp7#T»j 








prdndunced to 


ly change an opinion, and certai 
il IdBpt the House in a roar of Ian. 


iiShr,' and therefore was a succesSf “^^jwW' fliaye 
^ed by persons who read, but 
ilbome’s speeches, what there is in th^ 


House, and we confess that we could hfiVw 


give a sa 


miteM 




avi’ ' 
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I now, tHan etw, for it is felt that 

??,^hon he nught 




Ke 


ion^for . life, he 
(OnTffbut he 
‘ek bjtone the 
^0^ was 

^Cit %d 

the 
tekseen. 


when He c 
thinner than when he 
a moment when Mr. Bright 
we were told, not a soul 

/ and smoking-room were deserted^Mid for an 

f ' : dion^. npt a single member was observed to enter^e House ; 

bnt it,wasnot the expectation of fun which i toy . att^ted 
'• the members, for in that sort of vanity Mr, ;^^ght never 
. ^/hdi^ges. He seldom laughs, does not even cheer, except 
occasions, and never attempts to provoke merri- 
\Sj;,iin®nt. ,, Neither is it the characteristic of his speeches that 
^;the^call forth cheers. The attention of the Ho|^ 6 , not its 
app?^nse, is what the Member for Birmingham ;jBtrives to 
^ obtain. And he succeeds — aicceeds beybutf ritV"- 
spacer in the House. It if really a fine sight ip. j^e House 
speaking. Every seat is occupiea; crowds 
, , ^f menare standing at tie bar and behind the fh^; and 
• ^ ®de-galleries, whch on ordinary occasions are 

benches are all full. The report^ Me all 
^“^^W^^wsly employed ; anc through the brass ai^ten behind 
^^he iaditib^QA. can he gbsey w, eagerly listening ^il fc^ toh every 
|^0ra,^hose in the front rank K^attening against 

%'. n|twork, and those behind^^ljjfitclu^g^g^ ^ . 




;;kwhich*' we like b« 
f i^pa^t attonjtiQnj 
fo. jbe mo8t.^i 
..a^htion, wptil^ ’ 
Ipuise; fpr ^lEf 




'^House—an 
itW' attitude 
keir. Not 
I^We had to 
I old 



9ZR M1CB8 ohaw^iI 

omtor who exctt^, wW the mirth' hf 

excited : he ve t ' 




■«^e fancy 
t^d-if the word 

the dictionaries tell us it ddes;'^^,yj!LP, 

_ nothing here, for our spaoe faiis^'^ 

nOTM th^much occasion, as we have often spoken of the 
elpuenp remarkable man . ' “#V- >' ’■ 

w|^looked for with great anxiety, forTSS 
^ours wpe afloat that the “old Knight of Netherby”-^ 

Z^Ei^Kr^® Government, nothing was certain untUV 
« Honourable Baronet arose and pronounced ^ 

. Now. hov^ter, the question is decided, for never Sm * 
^hvered-m the House of Commons a more 

mischievous” speech than that whi sl ^ 
the Government Eeform Bfll on ^ 
J^n^ymght. It was a speech that no one in.the worlX^^^ 
besidM James, could have delivered. So ♦♦ wickedIV •■ 
.conc«v^£ as a Government member said, so artS^' 

and with such evidehfc 
Rusckeyo^purpose, was it uttered, that it ma(' ' * “* 

7? Pi*y those at whom it 

standing by ii 
Inquisition, whilst 


^ ’iJM ::s??i3 
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mm known that Mr 
y ci^lfrded in 
B was 




':'M 




was in 


even the 


tleman’s 


noise was 




•'liM 




- w/,. . 'v '‘V 


I |ifj» rodUfC saTini?. 









^ it b^sts forth in a 

resses itself in painting,' sculptuw^ri^ even 
“ay be men who are in^l^e to 
expressed, blit that is not becaiae ^ejr aw 
they are not sufficiently, caltored ; or 
It may l^^cause they have a defective nature. But we 
must no|^wp to philosophise. 

Mr. mdstone spoke for more than two hours^ and he 
Mver with more vigour and fluency; but if we are 
asked whether on this occasion his speech was effwtive-*' 
whether|t ^ntained anything worth remembering? we fear 
we mu^ say no. And if, as Cicero says, ‘‘ Oratory is 
nothmg|I^ than wisdom speaking copiously,” we fear that 
V i® iJot oratory— for though the 

was there, we failed to discern the wisdom, 
rhew were words in profusion; fluency not tote matched 
m the .^eches of any other speaker; and there were-. 

elocution, and forcible, if not graced v 
nothing wise, nothing great, nothing -wor^^J 
^ ® specimen of Mr. Gladstone's copied 
“HI. the foUowing paraphrases which hi 

nomination boroughs ” They aBil^ 
J°*S!^§^S|8tituencies of which, from kindftlt^^. ' 

**<^^»Laffectionate recollection, 

r^embtyice - 

them by tioidnebUrntri 




ii] 






gbl>e House 
^.^a^hursday, the last day^l^ 

, ' ■ asted seven nights, csa 
lift, ' *^ough the debate recomihe 

‘ ‘ JVening, it did not finish until ;p^i 
e' early part of the evening there ' ^ 


IS^g- 


e httle 


dMr. 


o*-iiwui: mosi 01 tnese speeches to "buh 
of- A.t half-past ten Mr. Eoebuck 


promising. And when he sat do 


was coni 

Wsraeli’s speech was to our minds one of 

delivered. And yet we can easily jMgnt that 
^jn the gallery were disappointed: ' ^ 

gdespread reputation for brilliancy^ 

*^iere was little of all tha 
Honourable Gentleman 
he occng 

agamst Sir Eobe^ 


. Si 




lS>i >1* ' 


mm. 
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mM 


1 wif saw Ic^ mi^bexs nowrk>itixedin- 



e;hopes of 
failed 

f^irajement 
^^.ixot^ 

dvSiiment 


ISW'v •''3 '> ' 

i the division was dh 
p^ere there ; election agents on the^ l 
dli^l^OB : and friends and partisans of»tht. 

*^dof!|heir opponents in large numbers. And,^ the five- 
minutes which the division occuiite^’ slowly 


:WO||,£tway the suspense was painful. But list^lhere is 


lO^^ldews ; what did that member say through tpe grating 
door — “Ayes 291? "Why, there must ^ely be a 
Bwjo^ty? there cannot be 600 in the House.’’^^^d for 
; hopes of the Conservatives in the lobby, bnd of 
mw^iy'mside, were in the ascendant. And well ;they jnighlj 
be-^or to the uninitiated it might very well a>pj^ar that 
291 must ydn ; but it did not appear so to us — ^whp are pot 
uninitiated— and for the following reasons : first, w^sfrongly 
iSpi^cted, from what we had observed with pur practised 
dySfliduit there were more than 600 members inside; and, 
secohymy, we reckoned that if the “Ayes” had alf gdife in, 
^^d the “Noes” ^ere still entering, the probability was 
that the “Noes” were most numerous. Howev^^we were 


longer in suspense, for some uproarid^ cheering 
Another message came out, tha^pe ^ovem- 
beaten, for the Opposition telle r^w^ on the 
in imother minute the door 
j^iotiied out : “ Majority ( 



ipa ftia excit^e^t mi 
it of the ntpabers i 
'y^ iDught M W^ . 



he lobby on 
Which cannot 
ph a doad 





AmUUCH 09 A onuouixioif. 


m. 


m} 

% 


(A TMd thiihw. 



ti^ 


-but we must lea^:^^ 

®)n, and pass on to show what was^^ii 
the An# first let us briefly explain to our i 

state of the ^question after the division. The origins^ 
was^^t^t the bill be read a second time.'* Theame^ 4 ji 4 ^t ’4 
of Lo^l^j'ohn was that “all the words* after tll^^lhlci^* 

V 'that* be left out, in order to insert “ his proposition! :%idohS; 
we n^d not give. The question, then, which the Spider K 
^.,had jusir pnt was, “ That the words proposed to be left put^ 
(viz., fidl ti|xe words after ‘ that *) stand part of the quesliofe??;;^ . 
This h^^^en negatived, and therefore the only word le^ ' ' 
in the djnginal question was, “ that.'* The next queetion to 
beput w^s that Lord John Bussell's amendment bej^dded 
after the word “ that “ ; and it was on this question that it 
was thought that another division might take place* No 
division, however, did take place. Some zealous Conserva- 
tives wished for one, but Mr. Disraeli gave no encouragement to 
the move||md so Lord J ohn's amendment was added netk, cw* 

If a b^bshell had fallen amongst the members on. 

they could not have been more! starred v 
than t^^ by the announcement made 
DWa^lij^^^Parliainent is to be dissolved.^ 

been rife for treeks that wb] 
lb ' Morning Star had 
^^,.the 

grieved''' it J . Mi'd'' ' i 



torttumg 




























THS innbb lipb of thb eottsb of commons. 

cult Iqr kings to trayjel mis^. Mr. Cobd^^s had nre- 

e-’a«;^U^known 
i^^hb.^unned 
l^ni' and 

,^v, ked 

_ t«mii. 

somb cases 

STOrt that 

and distressed; and pq^Wo^der, for 
t^^^h^ad just lost his only son. The prbi^^’g youth 
.^iTO^twhopl in Germany, where he was taken ^|denly ill, 
.‘8^'^forq his parents could receive the intelli^^^f of his 
' 'ilm^ra he was dead. It was an awful blow — so staggering 
that for; a time we feared that we never should E^e' Cobden 
>, in thoirHouse again. But, as one says, “ the heart! of man*^ 
is si^hg in asserting its right to joy ” ; and Mr. Golden was 
.to9<^BO - » “an to oppose its assertion of this^righir^ And 
.now here he is again, once more, to do honour to th^lEnglish 
■ Parliament. Mr. Cobden, though, won’t take ofl5|e, and 
h^in he is right. What lustre can oflSce add to thO name 
of Mchard Cobden that would compensate for the loss of the 
(fr^dom which he now breathes and feels? Mr. Gobden’s 
'mis^OQ is not to rule, but to teach — to teach great^political 
truti)^./,.In “the good time coming” there may ^Isibly be 
n plac^ fbr.men of Cobden’s school, but there is, ‘WO'ven^ure 
,^;Syj.'hDne now. Meanwhile let us be consol( 3 |t:i^ reflect- 
i^^n^';next to an able Government, it is u^lrjaTit t ha t , 
Opposition. ■ • 



the House of Commb: 




a' long* an^ interes 



never 'know 
STe 'go down , 
i^Whenloi 
of sitting 



OiCBIfil OP BATTUI. 


.'We sre 



“Th^ li 

hopki^iit^ 

» '“ew . 
dreaming oi 

C»pera, or ot dropping in ^ ^ 

®| J*e j^^tting down to dinner, we discover t 
“ J?^ ^rtassion and a late night. Eve. 

uncertain in the world, but nothing is so uncertiuni 
as the proc^dings of the English Souse of Commoni^lii^-cl^,.-. 
Thura^y, the 2l8t, for example, the programme 
evening ^emed simple enough. The first “ order 
"Ways (mjl Means,” to enable Mr. Gladstone to iMfd’inJ^ 
^^onumttee. his financial resolutions; the second was." illip> f 
ply J and, ^ as no intimation had been whispered that the 
" resolution ’’ were to be opposed, it was expected that Ihdy • 
would pMS <tt& silentio, and that then wo should get intb'^ 
"Supply* and have a long, dull night at the " Misc'ellimequS i 
Estimate." But, on throwing a glance of our experienced.^ 
eye over the House at five o’clock, we were at once led ' 
to suspnt n®* something would turn up to disappoint ' 
our expe^ations. ^Tho^Ministerial bench was full. On the “ I 
Oppositio:^iin all the ex-Ministers had mustered, and b^p» f 
the gangly, on the Government side of the SoUM.^i^ " 
Bright .n.^Cobden, and, further, Bright had an 

looking . his hand, which appeared very m r 

notea and soon our suspicions were 

called out. the 

and.hfe^,”.flS;l^'. Gladstone had taken 

do leapp^the 

ai»fle,^SBi4,:h|||Pa^ of :.his^:r^ 
the. first 'smii«Bieis:af>£ls exoidmin. 















_.i|ae more. .. . 

.^JMteiiance to contemplal^i 
We could neVer 
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■ .7.: ■■ ■ ■■■ .: • 

to 02^1 the w^ds. When you sr« cloro; to him yon may 

lybiting 
|ip ; but 
ible. It 

b^g 

by; it. The face of a man ought would 

e if he would let it — ^the index of <hei^|iture ■vrtthin. 
p^d light up when he is joyful, flash whe^^^Ms angry, ^ 
^^jj^speak of sorrow when he is in distresl^^d writhe 
; «^][^'he is in pain. Nature intended it to do |i|| this ; but 
be said that nature has, probably, denied to Mr. j 
f^liJh|tae|i this power. We don’t believe it. Thirty^ years ago, 
Mr. Disraeli stood upon the hustings at '^ycombe, ‘ae^ 
'li"**;young and curly ” aspirant to Parliamentary ^n($urs, we 
|4way;mly upon it his face was not the dull and passionless ' . 

'x xr j x 



' iniifaoe that it is now. Young, ardent, passionate, and 
; !hopeful, he let it show what he felt, and pejmitte^it, by its 
■ varied expression, to give force to his fervid words^ But a 
"ilong course of official caution and reserve has hardened his 
V ieatmes and destroyed their natural flexibility. To keep the 
^ mukoles bf our body flexible we must use thepi by dis- 
boptih^ng to use them we lose their power, , 

i different was the appearance of the Cm^^tUQt of the 




[uer when he leaped from his seal 
He was evidently excited; and 
laring he showed lus excitemi 
bis opportunity^ succeeded ^ 



.teihust “have ^ught' thei 


9(!Hmd-so ^ 

; :V.;i ; 



^ Jio bispre- 
^imtehance, 
g^'iirriright, 
;^t upon, 

it is 

y,l!^Mr.' 

lot^dre^l 





















art 


sT-Ctt: 


JMJ, 





r in which Mr. Bright treats all subj6cte;>;i^<^^ 
in the House. As ho and Mr, Cobd^ dldf; 
the Comrl^w war, so he does now — dashing throngb^^ajjll 
j outWc^^lpght up to the citadel, and demanding 

^>;;(^^j3pace is running short, but we must , 

of this remarkable speech, and we 
' because in several papers it is ^ongly^^ 

, said the hon. gentleman, ** that tbei^ may^ 

when the Government of this countiyMajI^ 
sudl^^ps as 1 have indicated for thd bringing 0oni 

between Franco and England whicH shall > 
ih^$^m^great nations in a bond of permanent ,aidiity/ 
&o fe^^ fceighteen hundred years of the 

at length to be compensated by 
- * ■ In a report which lies 
is;, left out, and for ''com 
Mtef^^Mjll^fcfiTOnsammated.” by whic|)' 

BpoUed. viThak 
hisiis^il 



















J^ilijkiiigtoi (iiid;hiiiiioiir,biit teliWiiotiiifj 

S’in hi! speech. ItwinitBuAM^HKiil 
StleiiiM might have Hide. Wjpfflnmpe d 

ifv piW >» of * 

ii|:iiii)ike what Item reading hii woriffl|jra wli 
iiiii^ him to he. He is, according to Dod,' oDly # 
thl jean old, but he loob older. We ahoi tom j« 
j^pehnnee take him to he at least seventy 
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of Commons is the place of all others in tho; 
|orld wh^ the great notables of the time may lie 100/ 
lere is scarcely a man of high political charactlr in ' 

^om we hayo not seen there. Count Cavour used occasidt^ly 
B flit across to his place in the Ambassadors’ galleiy | .th^i;^ 
(argnis ^Azeglio was, at one time, a constant attendant on 4 
ie debat^) Mr. Buchanan, the President of the Unite4i ' 
tates, whila he was Minister here, was seldom absent when 
great dijBcnssion was on; the Count de Montalembert,’, 

I his celbbroted work shows, was a frequent visitor to the 
bnse of Coiipaons : indeed, time and space would fail if we : ' 
sre to att&pt to enumerate the great men who have parsed . 
roBS this bjlpr scene. Some week or two ago M. de far si^ y/ 
ight be sei^imging against one of the pedestals. 
kiting |orr]|^. .Palmerston, with whom he-': 

»ryiew.^aSii^hto H we recolle!S|||i^tofe5 

'.fEpSwilftfiE ^the telegraphic; wn5^l:j|^i|^;/l' 


in... V / 






I;,- 9 ■' 







nnpB pra or vm novids or aoummL 








fe wlulst 


^!'’J^‘.' VI sBstmct* 
of 


iB.e^ the thenghtfnlnesIVl^^^^^^^P^ei 
of this faijooas man.j?^^M ^^^ff <|rt, 

''"-'^^^pgjmght when Lord John Bussell deiay^ 4 ^V^^^f 
' -tt^l^V^^ioteign affairs the lobby was crowde^lffid^'maiij 
&)^i^|iotables were present ; but of foreign i^feorilies W< 
sa^s^ut few. The man who most attracted p^ attenticfii 
;; . was 'Sir John Lawrence. We have seldom Seeix a more 
^i,:' 'Stti^g-loolang man than Sir John ; he is in appettfince the' 
.{v^ye^.llbftu-ideal of a commander of men. He'is fSll, but not 
.■^ft*iil»':taU — about five feet ten inches we take to bVIlSs height, 
; great man i| seldom overgrown. Very' few of th« 

^^/Igr^t.-ihen of history have ejxeeded this height. Vf^iauts ii 
• 1 ^. niyths of a barbarous age. Sir Johi^V.fuuue ii 

K^^arely built, and closely knit, with nothing like odrpulen 

^%v,^,^t 4 lb|pment. His forehead is good, but not reuu^^ble ; hi 

■ r ’ strongly marked, but thereto no;j|;dicati6n8 c 

- f<'1|^ety and earthly cares ; they' are rather tbM^aturds of 

who has had to contend vntl} great dijBao;™es, but wi 
4 1'^p^ldfi^lVd resolution and energV to conb^^^^Vy^ou 

■ '^||!0«|^^pi9:eye is dark and penetrating ; a 

- 'I^^miii^|i>.'.but not too high; his (Ups. y^^i ^ijlaj^f ai 

aud firm, dxowmgi 

,-.>,.’'4:. j|to i4eabf padonji^adLj^ botlwi^uWuber 






>.be ^ergetic Governor. 

Tei^ dilCBIteiit in appearance is Sir , 

^6 8ai|,^ai^ering in the lobby with a friend the ot^i^%iy.. 
Hieh'Ve i^embered what the hero of Sarawak b>w doiie^ 
^ were ^disappointed with the appearance of Sin jydM. . 
int he is .evidently worn down by fatigue and the aniieties 
ad caid|^hieh he has undergone, and looks as if lia W^ 
just recovering, from a wasting fever?! Still, ? 
"“e nev^ eould have been anything very remarkable ih WS? 
®^;;l|!!6sence. He is just an average-looking ^iian, 
ang nabie. Nature generally stamps her favonrites witl£ » 
|annu8j^able mark, but not always. Sometimes, in a ^ 
t ipod, she refuses to give us any of the outward and? 
Ible-sig^vOf the inward power. Sir James Brooke, for 
~noe| wmgh of common appearance, is a long Way ' 

; a..c«B^pp!n man. .l.' 

^H^hava^l^i^er instance of the waywardness pf 

a nobleman of no mean celebn^, yidip Is 
ow in the lobby — to wit, Ldii^^: ^ 
known in diplomacy a»<S^g 
rkable num has be^;: 
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^ple to be the ecene of his most emini^t servicesf He was 

Sultaa ia 1841* amd did. 
t„\ high;pOfdtioh t^ta 185X; and 




I the Saltan was King, hnd W^^rdsBip 
him/* Perhaps it would fee to ^ 

^ ;|[e Bedcliffe a great man; bnt thal he h^ ehown 
. ^|iinij;^ to,be something more than common there cannet be 
j a 4btl^j.||iret, as we have hinted, there are few “br lib indica- 
tions of power in his appearance. And, aS*the little grey; 
headed, pale-faced old gentleman glides across the lobby, yon 
woold never single him out as anybody remarkable. Per- 
haps, on a closer view than is permitted to vulgar people likei 
ourselyes, indications might be discernible of power, but froi^' 

^ the dis^nce at which we have been placed we cduld'fliscern * 
none.’ ’ Report says that he is a most able admimstrator, an( 
perhaps he is so ; but, if this be the case. Nature has in thi 
instance wa 3 rwardly neglected to authenticate her y^ork wit 
her usual stamp. As Lord Stratford de Pedcliffe works hi. 
sinuous way through the crowd in the lobby, or as he sits ii 
-his piace in the House of Peers, we should never deem hiu i 
: to be more than a cunning diplomatist, and not even that i ' 
we had not known his history. - ' 

,* ’^But see, here is a great man and no mistake I^That is thii 
i* ^wor^-renotraed Lord Brougham and Vaux. HS is not going 
to the (Commons, we will venture to say, foy^that he neves 
does. No; you see him turn the other .way. "What 
~ qus«-lQol^g figure it is I See how Ibo^y ibis clothes ha 


aWut hiih.' .Thjst hat of his, too. 


. , ,,,,,, - puUi- 

vOva his T^itrw I ' It is not, however, a whifia of his lo wear it 

is 80 large 


so, but Plenty bomp^ him,*fox 
that he. liquid njsym; 1^^'hisim‘^On unless he were jto.dxira 
‘ it w^ over his brow. ^He looks very, very did now, end well 



XABD 









£d may, l(^ is in ov«r his eighty-first ywf. For such 
ptm age he wdt ; si^ see how tAlahly %» is diatting to 

tie is.talkihjg^t 61 S?Wii?^M^ 


thuttg..^^^^ 

fish, ^®0P^® ** MnsWefr _ 

theory of light ; or-^;^'3||jp^3^ ^ 
to conjocitiTOf *lor what subject is there that oaii.Otoio a^s$ 
to Ebhiy ]Shb%ltoni? His head is a perfect 
perhapSi it Whrdd be easier to say what he cannot t$ih 
than wliat There is a joke abroad that one daty^fl a 
>. conyersazione he was talking learnedly about a Hindoo ^(^zn 
written 600 years B.o., when suddenly, on some hint '^ven, 
he began fo discourse with equal knowledge on the philosophy; 
<af cooking a beefsteak. 

At a moniing sitting, last week, an accident happened 
which v§i^iiinuch annoyed sundry honourable meinbew. 
The case was this ‘.—^During a morning sitting members 
are very^e^^atic, will not stop in the House to hear*i|the 
debate, about the building — some into the 

library, others to lunch in the dining-room, not a few to 
smoke on, the river terrace, whilst others lounge in the com- 
mittee-rooms to watch the proceedings there, trusting to the 
bells to rec^ them to the House when a division is announced. 
Now, on tSi morning in question there was more than the 
bsual n^mt^ in the committee-rooms upstairs; and not a 
jfew in No* l^t the further eni^ of the gallery. About three 
jo’clock a division was called, and from all quarters of the^ 
building; A ^ rushed into the il^ouse ; but 

someho^^ib ha|^nj^d that the batch in No. 1 did hiar 
the beQ in ,the else the bell was oul of btder and 

didn’tr iriiig-f^dtlS^tfis differ on this point~and the conse- 

quenoe w^ &at ihe eaid ^d not st^ until strop 





S^ 3t4nieliy ; the door was S' " 


Hever opened until the divisidif^en 
■ ^e^l|c^^h^ip a committee-room when ac^wi^ofi fe 
-Hiia |^i|||man is in his chair, flanked on, e^^wd® ^7 
' 'Icfld^'lJ^hbers, all listening to the eloqireK^^M^gne oi 
Buzfuz. when suddenly the tinldaMja bdl is 
v/i ^ in a moment, without the slightest ca|emony, up 

|uj)api(he chairman and committee and listening ^efittbersji 
■ ; and irt^y they rush, leaving Mr. Buzfuz with notj^mg^beforai 


* hiin ifut, empty chairs and a blank wall. 




Monday was to have been a nigb-Jl. 

^ Most of the members were in 

set , apart for strangers had long been ^i^^^ fksh^ 
e^ry ^ember had given his order for “ tba.^Sfi^ts 
0all^.l’ jrThe lists for the Speaker’s and ladi^^a»^hirf« 
V. -mi^t have been filled a dozen times over, and nS dpub^tj >4 
-pejsl^'and ^plomatic seats would have been fille^' tp cro’^^' I 
. t Tlds is not to be wondered at. Gladsto|e ’delivering 
. JjJuB l^ddget ’ alone would be sufficiently attiSic^^ io fill the^ 
:--^^ou^-^’;:j^.time; but ^is occasion I 

. ‘ interestr^br,; perhaps there has not be^^^^p^f^t 
v. ‘ Bud^t ^Ihis since the days of Si^ 

-^0^ . %®’ lobby 
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cams doErn in smcli nxunben that, ^ after the seats which ate 
i , : set apart for them wexe>filled, l^ey^l^Eae^^j^ Ambassadors’ 
If^ery and filled np every l^jere, and e^im then 

teanjr of th^we|^ o^ligedy||^e®’|a tlie 


damba^i^ who commands our Forces ; the F^ Lord of 
; :"th§,:Atdtetealty, the Duke of Somerset; his«draoe the lAike 
' ' ;0^ presides over our Post Office; E^l Granville, , 

s^lhe Lord President of the Council; Earl Stahhope, Lord 
Stanley of AJderley, Earl De Grey and Eipon, Lord Chelms- ' 
ford, Lord Wensleydale ; the Earl of Derby, who for a time 
was obliged to stand ; and last, though not least- by a long 
way, Lord Brougham. The Foreign Ambassadors were note 
' ' there in, large numbers. Mr. Dallas was present, aifd twc) 
or three more, including Count Persigny f but the diplomatic 
" body was not represeiited in such strength as it hsuallyis 
iOn great occasions. Touching Lord Brougham we have to 
recojrd a curious fact. The noble Lord left the Lower for 
:; ,the Upper House in 1832, twenty-eight years ago, mid until 
. that night had never honoured the scene of his former 
'^5 with his presence. Until Friday night he had 

imyer even seen the new House. Surely this ii a strange 
fact. \ It would be interesting to know the reason why the 
^oble Lord«has never availed himself of his privilege oU' 
VHstening’ to the debates of that assembly in which he won 
his temc and honours. Lord Brougham^sat m fmht of thje 
, Peera’ gaUery below, where a seat was court^u^y reserved 
K Ijrf by hte brother peers, and for nearly four hours he 

\ UB)ten^-ait^^v)^y, and apparently int^st, to 









when 

il.ti^ .yei(y%ilt^indeed, saoh .ws^'tho anxiety 


loose. 
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toseeari 

gone b|ll|^me:i!a^|i^^g^'\i^d' 

himl : !I^VcXjtlad8^ I ” some one dr two uid . 

■ eiy^ety ^e/WM tt^ to see him ; but in a momi^i^i^ght 
hononrable gentleman vanished behind the do6^;^|:^e' did 
not^vi^ up th^oor of the House, but enteredlfomud tbn^ 
Speaker’s chair, and proceeded quietly to take his seat ;'%nt ; 
he was soon recognised, apd then a hearty cheer burst bom 
the Ministerial side. The Opposition, we need lutrdly 8ay> 
did not cheer heartily. We cannot say that they offered no 
greetinp, for there certainly was a faint cheer, which, being 
*^terpreted, seemed to say, “We are glad to see you are. 
recoveredbr^m your illness, but what have you got in that 
red box pf yours? We should like to know that before we 
accord ypn, a hearty greeting.” ' Ji ' ' 


cp^cirtnUe places that many of the members ^vete 
c^It ailihj^ b’dodc. TbI lobby was also full of 


This was Friday night; and on Friday night, wheh-the 
l^jouminent of the House till Monday is moved, th^ is 
juually a host of questions to be discussed. On this occasion 
^fore wefo some upon the paper, and among them one stand- 
agdnst the name of Mr. Bernal Osborne; and at the 
K>per time Mr. Bernal Osborne arose to introduce it. . Mr. 
|nmal Osbc^e is, as we all know, a very acceptable sp^er 
Rthe Houfo i not that the honourable member, has anything^ 
Very i^nal>le to communicate, for he has not ; nor that hep' 
ever shcc^^ p, throwing much light upon the subjecte'onvi 
whiph ho/^l^,, ,He is rather the rollicking monTmea ^f P 
the House theh.|^j^<^her ; end his speeches are. lobk^ upblll ^ 
as' as varieties to 
tedip||^^&^|g^';Bnsihe8s, lmt;'btheH^|t^|i:^^^^ 










VBS BUBCffiT maar^ 


tias 




|iin^ (m4 <K> haye been anxiow for Ins patmt as ^ 


at 1^ drop 
more 
f^efing 
can 
other 
noted 
Pjftoe'! 



eytty a] 


it MSrsi 

’ would previdl 
?^atched, and watched, ^nd 
ulure of her husband’s voice, 


that^his ^i^lpehce was interrupted by his holl6'#lduigh:^ 

, Ahd hp^'Jet us notice for a few minutes the a||eaiwcet 
of the ^dhse as the Chancellor settles himself tb £iS work 
an^ unfolda'his scheme. He himself, the great oi^tbr Of the 


n%ht, fl^ds upright, with his papers before hiin in the 
, ofi^cial TOX, pale and wan, but calm and collected. /‘‘What. 
nerves tlie*zhan must have I ” said a friend to us. And the 
dufy of Gladstone that night was indeed one that nrast 
have taxed his nerves severely; for^t was not iherely the 
House oi'jbommons that was listening, but all EttrOpe ; and, 
indeed, we reflect but a moment, we shall see tbl^ even 
L future g^irations were to be addressed that night ; for the 
|words of|$ilr. Gladstone will not, like most of the #brdsyrhiobi<i 
ntteiw,,here, pass into oblivion as soon as spoken, hut * 
dll becomle an historic record, and be read with "inteMst-v 
id dehgh^^'d quoted as authorities, by ages uuboin.v 
ig had subsided there was a slight coughuigl''- 
were clearing their throats IhA begm- 
light not offer any interrupii^'llbexAafter ; 

. rustling, which showed t1^;(%^;)tn^ 
>wh'into his easiest'* 




svoioew^f 




^dM( 
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into W attitude of the closest attention. He do^ lean 
bock.as he often does^ Bht'sits Qide^ys, -with ^ |(|ce turned ^ 
to the..Chancel^lS)i fthd vo^happ^he looks, i| he were 

.B^^lp^pin^kwards, as usiia^i ^ tj^liis hat oyct ids e;ft8 
and folded across hia breast. Sir C!hsrles*,'Wodd 

starOT ut me'ceiling, and now and then showssi^ubf appro- 
bation;.^; jerking his head, as is his woi^. Sidhey 
Herbe^^ as you see, stretches his long legs but before him 
and thfQws his head back upon the edge of the seat, looking 
as if ho were lying upon an inclined plane, and has an air of 
supreme satisfaction. Gladstone and Sidney Herbert are 
both disciples of Sir Eobert Peel; and, as the Chancellor 
, further develops the political economy of their great master,,^ 
it is not surprising that the Secretary for War shouM look 
pleased. Mr. Milner Gibson is not very demonstrative at 
any time; but, as Mr. Gladstone imfolds roll after roll of his 
vast j^eme — and especially when he comes to the paper 
duties— are we wrong in interpreting that look pf his as 
indicating u quiet inward chuckle ? It seems to us as if he 
were saying to himself, “ Quorum pars magna fui.” The 
gehtleinan who sits sideways, with his face towards the' 
Speaker, at the further end of the Treasury bench, is Mr,; 
Villiers. We can hardly see his countenance hCte ; but when 
we remember how, year after year, before the league was 
formed, he, attempted to plant the tree of J^Oe t^e in an ! 
imcongenial soil, we can easily ima^e hils satisfaction ati 
seeingii.^^t lapt, these magnificent results of hju pati 
> . hmt peat of the seco|^ bench ,^low the 

•..gangi^y, .isjeening back and looW^ UP^jards,'Wdently 
dnh)ki^g' in .yt^& ^e^ eniqym^t eyk^ w^ said. 

He will himB|^ Itove Sometl^g to say'on this sUbje^ before 
.. it is done with. Sir Auues Gnham;^ whpjhasj^tely idufted 



THH Btrsoax maHX. 

iRxm ilo. 3L 1 above the gangWB^,r^o%e8 back- 


nail upon ^6 head, he utters a peculiar and 
cheer., .''..rvt: •• 

On the opposition side of the House the faces^^C^ not so 
radiant. Some of the members looked unmistakably 
pleased, others astonished, whilst on the countenanceS^^ of 
^not a few^ there was a puzzled air, as if the hoino^able 
gentlemen would hardly believe what they heard. Mr. 
Disraeli makes no sign. He has his thoughts, no doubt; 
but what they are no one can tell from his looks. $ir John 
Pakingtoh shows more signs of life, but not much. M 
I Henley— ‘Ipld Henley,'* as he is here familiarly called— ^slares 
at the speaker from beginning to end with his glass in his eye, 
j and he neither misses nor will he forget anything, ^ he will 
^ show you when the time comes. Already, no doubt, he haS ' 
i noted, or tbihks he has, some opening in the panoply of this 
^formidable foe, into which he hopes to thrust his lance. !For 
a slurewd an^/i^ble combatant is ** Old Henley/’ and uncom- 
mon cunning 61 fence, jnd if there be a weak point in this 
B^get we 4rr^ he’ll tent it.” Lord John is 

a very pppweB^^^ upon the Opposition )^ch^ tHe. ^ 

Bt bU hJs Ii^ivdaW's element. W.^ to an bid lien it not *- 


wind and ftaiw - mtp ^'^Ipattcy-r-v®^ attmiinyeij wongn, no 

donbt^,,:||^.^i^dd>:%b^^^^^ 



he is mi^ei^^bly j^leased Ihaibis eehti^ 

8ubhj^n>£^[b^‘; Sn old Freetri" 

ind^. th^t h4 yti^bies to early out his principles j.ir > 
eodesias^h^ as well as fiscal; and sometimes^ wl^^ thb 
doSuent . ObandSlior bits more exactly, in his 'opi|d6ht -ibe 
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tii6tei(B»ign tbaA iVed tlWe to aM^ers. Ah f my librd, 

*' coiiQmer<»**:j^hi&h you sas^ about squ^' ye^ ago 

.the 

]D^ton.,^p|e.Qdd man next to Disraeli, dtting oa’I^ very 
||lhe^Moh, urith his head thrust forw^, and xutddng 
>:a :ti^^3^f "ol his hand to convey every v^hrd to'/his dkr. 

. misgivings must haunt’ Stt Bulvyer, 

for he ?S«#*‘a ’Whig once, but suddenly turned Tory when the 
.' baftld for !^|ee Trade came on. Ah ! Sir Bulwer; you shoul^ 
have stuiokio the old ship, and not intrusted yo^ political 
fortunes;\tp the crazy old barque Protection. “We don’t 
see Lord fltanley here, but he is present somewhere, we may<* 
, be sure! ffis Lordship’s is an unhappy case, W(§* consider. 
His Lordship is currently pronounced a “ failure’” j^^and well 
may this be when, as we know, his aspirations all one 
, wn^jjwhilst a hard destiny has placed him in cirotostances 
■ 'jwfuch oompel him to pull another. There is only ’one more 
Opposition whom we can notice, 8^d that is , 

V ' .li^.lp^tihck. You see that tall, strongly-built, florid-com-) 
'^Iditioned man with prominent eyebrows and bushy whiskers,) 
Jilmfist. a beard,''sitting just below the gangway. v-That is Mr/ 
’’ Bjsnlmok.. . There are two Mr. Bentincks in thOMousei now, 
Bentinck. Mr. Bentinck is a iheinber of 
• ^ representative ojU yodratt ks^pch, and 

; Mtn that friend and adviser William 

; .^(^;)^jiO^« /with his Majesty Ir^^^b^d frt iiie 

is. many y^iSttOo: tlf advent 
^^:^^%:E^iisb 
j- ’Dutch 

Jn hift f{^, wd spemal feattb^ of Mr. 
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is that he nevet ohimgiM his opinionJ 
Afl the may change, and will*ohange, bet he heveip 

As hee^^^l^^A ^gmning s^he is. now,^ and so he would be . 

nxind^aipS^p<^ iB idw^^ tawing ; and xht^ ^^u ntewal 

bt^ th^- is)SDlj ^fe ^:ie-.tfcte 
\«orld|i' t^^^t^/tbat is an exception to tbe' iwe^^^lhiiit is - 
h&. least, so he says ; and if yon at him 

and*hear him ^ speak yoh will be disposed to l)^i<^^ bim^. 
Iiook at hirn M he sits opposite Gladstone. Evei^ ^rd lie 
hears, but hoimpression is made, you can see. He has been 
in the House now eight years ; he has in that time se^ Vast 
changes. iCU ^o dismal prophecies about the effects of free 
trade have fidled; all the protnises of its advocates have been 
=7ealiSed ; thousands of Protectionists have been converted, 

;. and thdmost.eloquent champions of monopoly have gradually 
^’been silenced ; but there he sits, still unchanged and <un- 
i changeable. And when the debate upon the Budget comes 
^on we shalllieabr him uttering the old fallacies and platitudes 
with as much solemnity and conhdcnce as he did down in 
Korfolk a dozen years ago. 

We ventbxe to express a hope that every Englishman will . 
read Mr. ^^dstone’s speech. Every Englishman- ought to 
»ad it ;:7^t-it- is not only the greatest that Gladstone has 
lelivered, lbut, |it ^is the greatest that has been delivered by %ny 
me in 1^ jitp^l'dr out of it for many years. In whatever 
ight Weui^ ic^h it, it is a great speech. The scheme '^Ich 
is uaiold^lS jihe Imldest, most comprehensive mebaums 

K’hich hw^^^^b^i'propounded'to the EngUbh'Bmliidiii^t^^^^^ 

often 

ipmion;'|^t£^(t^<a^Ii$i^^ oannot^b|^'^;j^^^;1^iil^ 

re . Gladstobe .ill 

fgo^ vi^'^untold Wealth, Whicb is fraely offmed 
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k mum^ in which Gladstone hhtoli 




M oth readers 


iy^hig that M^xk "'k he'tlif nattural 
is of that which had gohe heforer’ ^Bem^ 
pire little picturesque touches *of anecdote which 
" ^ 'now and then gave us; and, finally, hy all mams, 
i 'iefid'^ye themselves up to that magnificent peroration with 
vlViucli he closed. The effect of this speech upon the House 
* : was remarkable. There was but little cheering." The House 
. was too deeply absorbed to cheer— too anxious to catch every 
word. 'For four hours did the great master hold the House 
as with a spell. During that time the dinner hour and th^ 
postal hour came and went, but no one moved ; and &ougl|. 
all those hours the House was as silent as a desert. Not a| 
whisper nor a rustle was heard— nothing but the cleaiji 
' musical voice of the speaker. Of course, at the close of th|e 
' spMch there was cheering, hearty, loud, and long*continued, 

. 'and no wonder; for cold must have been the nature of th^e 
. v man who could listen to that marvellous peroration, delivere*1, 
as it was, with almost unequalled power and earnestness, 

" ' without being moved. ; 



Sm BOBBET PBBE (THE THIRD)— THB LAST DEBATB-^KraG- 
LAKE— SIB ROBERT AGAIN— MR. HORSMAN— MB. WILilBlO 
LAWSON'S AND MB. STANSFELD’S MAIDEN SFBBOHBS. 


Feb. 28, 1880. impossible to imagine a greater difference 
between two men than there is between the 
late Sir Bobert Peel and the gentleman who inherits the 
name, title, and estates of the deceased Baronet. Sir Bobert 
Feel the father was an able, far-seeing, sagacious statesmen, 
an eloquent but discreet orator, a courteous but severely 
decorous man ; a man who never took liberties with any one, 
and who took care to keep himself within an impassable 
barrier of etiquette so that no man should take liberties with, 
him. This wes Sir Bobert the father. How different is Sir 
Bobert the son 1 The Bobert Peel who now exhibits in the 
House is tall like his father, but there the resemblance ends; 
there is scarcely anything besides in his form, ieatures, or 
beil^g that reminds you of his parent. As he strides 
through the lobby he is generally taken by the strangers ' 
there to be some distinguished foreigner, and there is cer< |( 
tainly something foreign rather than English abdt him, ; 
owing, perhaps, to his having lived muejh abroM. His 
ffguxe is tall, impoang, and strildngly well m^e; ^ 
is handsomS and somewhat ffotid*^ he wears ai thick mOus* 
tache; his lor^ead is capaciouS;'; Dut not specially indicative 

YOL.L'- ' : 



xlsa; iMicra mm.ov eoxtsb of oduuoi^; 

- i* ' ‘ •• ^ ■'■•■'.■ '-. . ' \ 

of yntelleot^ ^ eyes brilliant tmd 

^t/ 




■Mm; 

Si' the coursei^ in the" 

n|Pr at the dinner-table'; and -j^e shotild j^gine 
apipal- characteristics are joUitfV hhoaoil^^ ^t, 
andacity, love of fun, and unbounded generosity — 

. raj^dlesd^of all cost, and perhaps of prudence. This, is the 
Sic Eobert, a strange son of such a father. 

^ir jfebbert is not a diligent attendant*in the ' House, and 
has no .certain place there. Sometimes he throws himself 
on one oj! the cross-benches below the bar ; at other times he < 
sits, below the gangway near the Peers’ benches, whilst not 
iufre^^ueptly he mounts to the highest seat under the 
Mnemh^s’ galleiy. If Sir Bobert stays long in the House 
ydu_J|hay'be pretty sure that he means to speak, especially 
if he have a roll of papers in his hands ; and, when it becomes 
. known that he means to favour the House with an exhibition, 
;j^e yotmg men, and especially the fast yoimg men, will wait 
for' hours for it. They stop to hear Peel as they would go 
to a. new ballet, or to see the d6hut of a prima donna. These 
are, |iie young' fellows who crowd at the bar and lai^h and 
. r ohe^^jto the echo when there is any fun going on. The late 
.'^pj^aik^ used to look with grave displeasure upon these hSIsy 
i^jO[atnem|s, and, occasionally, would call putr— “ at 

l^l^'^u'i^ust take their places! ” when the orow^^ould at 
; dijsperse; but the pnes^i Spe^prlsddom, 

" the 


no^f^ co^itienB ; 
^Titof pl^ in the 
is this the case. 




®H« HBW **8IB aoiSBBT.*’ *1® 

‘litaapittiBtodfiri^tiufine&la.ot the late S£cBo1^ And 

d liibth(9^^6;,^So££^btit the two are neivkc ”f* e? i i 'feflfftther 
iMor la tiuQ ft nxatter of wonder ; for the d^erehce ]^ 
thesey^o brothers is quite as great as that betW^ Sir 
Bdqere&e fatlfti and the present Baronet. Idj^rFf^briok 
Peel is a dry red-tapist, assiduous and accurate, no '^]ibt ; 
but heTer did ofScialism put on a drier form than that ^iduoh 
it has aanuned in the person of Mr. Frederick Peel. Strange 
t that these two sons should be so unlike each other-^imd both 
■ 1 ’ so unlike their 'father 1 We have sometimes thought that all 
the pMsionate part of the late Sir Bobert Peel has been con- 
densed in his heir, whilst all the plodding assiduity and 
accuracy in details which characterised the illustrious Baronet 
have been handed down to his younger son ; and that, if the 
natures of these two could be commingled in one persodv the 
great statesman might be reproduced. 

Sir Bobert’s exhibition on Friday was, if possible, more 
extravagant than it ever had been before. The subject was 
the rifle corps mama ; and for the space of half an hour he 
kept the House in a roar of laughter. When, however, we 
came to look at the speech, in the Times, the next day, it 
w^ di£dcult to discover why the House thus continuously 
langhed---&om which we gather that most of the fun must 


have evoked by Sir Bobert’s manner, while anTnAthing 
of dPlPM, no doubt, was owing to the conta^jO^ cha- 
iwJterdl mirth; for it is well kno^ that there is nothing 
mom tbid iiauyi^t^. . It is as catehmg ^ gttpmg, 

the vapours, and hysterics; There were, however, two or 
three decided hits in . ^ Bobert's sp^h which would have 
told any^he^ i^e, ^ iz^ce, of Sir Egbert's 
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coit£iilaat Iriepd drawliog for miles upon his bdfy, or sitting 
np in a tree for hours. *Ah9, again, 1^ adyice to the lawyers 
, of the Temple to observe the role, "in medio thtissiinixis 
lihisi^'.ivHch^^Su j^hert jmd, might he truislated, "It is 
-safest to s^j^- th t^e Mi^^e Temple." ^T% ia|rt hit tidded 
Lord l^l^^tbh amazingly. Lordf^^^'^^ssell did^hcft 
enter inlo it at first ; but when the noble Premier whispered 
in his bar even his usually immovable face relaxed into a 
broad giin. It was noticeable that General I^el, the brother 
of the late Sir Bobert, sat a few minutes after his nephew 
arose, and then got up and quietly left the House — a step 
wluoh, we think, can surprise nobody. 

Mm 7 1860 whole, was not a very 

* V * vigorous one. The parties were not well 
matched. Almost all the fighting was on one side.* The 
first night wjs dreadfully dull — wearisome in the extreme. 
Du Cane began, and then followed a long list of mediocrities, 
and ;^uring the whole evening not a single speaker of 
eminence arose. The second night was better, for then we 
- had Bright, with that capital quotation of his ; and the third 
. was better still, for Bernal Osborne spoke, Milner Gibson, 
Gladstone, Disraeli, and " Old Pam." We may finish with 
Bright's quotation, for, though it has appeared, of course, 
m the debates, many readers may not have seen it. Here, 
theniitis: — ’ 

** But I have a right to olaim the right hon. gentleman the member for 
Buckinghamshire as a friend to this treaty. (Laughter.) There was a time 
when he^waa not the leader of a * great party.’ (Hear^ hear.) He was a 
V giant then in another field. He vacated an elevated position there to assume 
one which is much more laborioi^^ I know^ not that it is any more useful 
than that in which he laboured before. (Cheers.) But in one of those very 
admirable books which, thie right hon. gentle^jf^ ^te, for the educa* 

tion, did i^haps rather niore for the amusexdent, of his oouhtrymen~>(Hear, 
l|ear)-^e described the|node of liting of an English nobleman of great wealth 
in l^s. He says : ’ Lord Monmouth’s dinners at Paris were o^brated. 
It was generally agreed that they had no rivaL Yet there were others who 
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hid a» flUUol mki-^UiAKi who, for oq^oAl pm]^6o, were es profose in thdr 
expenditoei^ Whel wee the seorel of hie mooeas? Hia Lordship's plates 
wA&>aways hol-^Gi^ wher^MUn Paris in ^ best-appointed 

honi^ ^and^al dinners, whioh, for costly materials and admirable art in 
prepaiidon,'"o^ot be Surpassed, the ^eot Is ooxiidderably lessened by the 
fact Shat every person at dinner is served with a p]ate^> 

Ulster.) o|^ ouat<an, or rather a neo^% whjlon one would 

Shtt a nattaff^sf for their gastronomlo tastes ifotdd better 

reguleSe is that the French porcelain is so inferior that it oat|not endure 
^the ordinary heat for dinner*' (Loud laughter.) Now, the right hon. 
gentleman, with an instinct whioh we cannot too much, admire, breaks out 
„ ir)o something li^e an exclamation. He says; ‘Now, if we only had that 
treaty commerce with France— (Loud cheers and laughter)— which has 
been so often on the point of completion, and the fabrici of bur unrltalled 
potteries were given in exchange for thoir capital wines, the dinners of both 
nations would be improved. England would gain a delightful beverage, and 
the French, for the first time in their lives, would dine ofi hot plates." (Boats 
of laughter.) And he concludes with an expression whioh I recommend to 
his devoted followers — * An unanswerable instance of the advantages of com- 
mercial reciprocity.* " (Prolonged cheers and laughter.) 

No language can describe the laughter that followed. 
We do believe that the House might have been heard in 
Palace-yard. Disraeli himself could not withstand the in- 
fection! for even he actually smiled. ' , 


.. week we had a short debate on the 

Mar« 16) I860. 

question of the annexation of Savoy, which we 
feel bound to notice ; first to introduce to our readers Mr. 
Hinglake, the celebrated author of “ Eothen” ; and secondly 
to call attention to the remarkable change which has lately 
cimie over Sir Kobert Peel. Of Mr. Kinglake we haVe to 
report that he never can achieve a Parliamentary success. 
His fame as an author he has established, and with that he 
must be contented, for as a speaker in the Hotise he never,, 
can be remaidcable. The honourable gentleman has mie 
talents and great geni^, but he lacks physical ^wer ever 
to ad^BB 'the House with effect. His spe^h bn this 
o<MMiaiqn maybe aptly described as fcacibly-feeble, btit not 
in the sense in which this phrase is commonly used, for it 



; HOTJM (p» ooinii^ 

is SppUed to mdn whose langoa^ and miumors 

are feeble, whilst their matter is feeble. It is tiie loud* 
^ rtoiig^ of empty nothmgs that this 

^^iihet tisti^y':^^h 9 ,s; h|lt, Idr* Kinglake is not one of 

■' thiMr:<aai^:l^ml^^lil^OjB'miatt CT ie ^^ • 

, ,it is his inai^^ mat is feeble ; and it^w^nnst he so,^o/, 
s-as tre have s^d, Mr. Einglake. has not,. and never canliaTe,* 
t : the phymcal qualifications necessary to make a speaker. 
?4 ;fte is short ‘in stature, very near-sighted, flehle in ^voiSe, 
and apparehtfy generally weak in constitution. Mr. King- 
lake’s want of success as a speaker is to be regretted for his 
own sake and for the sake of the country; for the honour- 
able gentleman, no doubt, feels that he has something to 
say, land is moved by a laudable ambition to express his 
thoughts/! And we, too, who have read his book, know that 
whatever the honourable gentleman thinks is worthy of 
being expressed, and must ever regret that he cannot speak 
his thoughts as well as he can write them. 

! A fortnight ago we noticed in terms of censure the 
oratorical escapades of Sir Bobert Peel : we feel, therefore, 
bound in justice to the honourable Baronet to call special 
attention to the remarkable speech which he delivered on 
this occasion. Since we last' wrote a great change has come 
ovey ;Sir Bobert, so great that it may be called in Puritan 
phr^le/^'a conversion,” “a newness of life.” "WhenHie 
afiGiaI^''descended upon the honourable Baronet we have not 
learhe§, nbr . do we know whether it was the result of' r^^ 

. flectiah^oy.v^ a sudden inspiration ; but that he htw been 
4he ^bject of something analogous to a. new birth” is 
pat^t. ,; Sir Bobert, Feel has been in the ^ouse of Commons 
>■ nesriy for he was first ret|i^^. on the (death of 

his fath|ff ui Ijcdy, ;; but durinfi: Vhble of t^i period 
Sir Bobert hever'jid ,^yi^g worthy of lue nuae until 
last week. Men/indeej^ had generidly come to the con- 
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though he was known to possess tyehi of no ' 
in^^ Qtde^^ h4 would never . 1 ^ t<9 a higher position than 
, that of a looking, IHtty, amusing ^ak«.J|^.But on this ■ ’ 
occa8ipn^^^6-^^hoh0^1^e^B|^^ft^,^i^^ these 

ffldi§ the W^en^tteied, the eloquent lin^^e ^ w^ch 
^they wem. deUvered> or the striking and appropri^^ manner 
which they were enforced, we must dediqerwas one of 
the most" 8tic2essful efforts of modern days.;\ SirfEobert ^ 
arose when the House was full, and when he ' arose the 
lovers of fun of course expected an exhibition, though it was 
dfficult to see how Sir Eobert could excite merriment on so 
serious a subject ; whilst the sober, serious men evidently 
were in doubt — sat, as we may say, upon thorns — ^lest Sir 
Eobert should mar the discussion of so grave a matter by 
ill-timed buffoonery and wit. The honourable gentleman, 
however, soon disappointed the young men, and set at rest 
all the anxieties of the old. The attention of the House 
whilst Sir Eobert was speaking was just that sort of atten-' 
tion which we love to see in th§ House. It was serious — 
devout, we might almost say — and when the House broke 
out into a cheer it was clearly the expression of the deep 
feeling of manly English hearts. How different was all this 
from the loud, boisterous “ yah ! yahs ! '' of the rollicking 
- fag^ rnen who have usually greeted the honourable Baronet; 
and how much more pleasant a subject for reflection must , 
this effect have been to Sir Eobert himself I ^ 

5 , jEvery one who is experienced’ in the maiinem of the , , 
House knows well the distinctions in the cheering of its 
members. In ^^tion to the uproarious cheering^ mixed 
wi^ lau^ter,: wU^ Eobert used to call forth, t^ere iS' ^ 

. the: defiant. . cheer hiore 1^ a yeU than a cbeer. is 

most com^^ heard from the Conservative side of the 
House. Whenljprd John Makuners was pitching into Bright 
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tho p^her night tiiere was a perfect stem of tiiis sortof 
<^a^ng. Then there Is the cheen derinvO) wUdi is yeoy 
‘ expressive ; and, again, the che«f confirmatory. 'tiips, when ' 
an hoho^ahie membpr -changes another witii havilo^ uttered' 
sopae SMatwnen til gwhich. m the opuiio^f m e spea ker, were 
j flagi^tly .yivp^ of the memhdr attacired. will 

4 breaut a confirmatory cheer, which, being inter-* 

>' preted, iii^ans, “Yes, he did say it, and what he said is 
feue.’* The^e is also the obstinictive chee^ of which wo 
shall have an opportunity of saying something by and by; 
and, lastly, there is the genuine English, manly, approving 
cheer. It was this sort of cheering that Sir Bobert Peel 
evoked on this occasion — a manly, hearty, generous cheer 
burst forth into what is called overwhelming applause when 
he sat down. No doubt this cheering was inspired by 
the sentiments which he uttered, as we have said ; but are 
we v^ng in supposing that it was also coloured virith a 
feeling of delight that it was the man who bears the 
honoured name of “Sir Eobert Peel” that had uttered 
them^ We, of course, could not cheer, for if, we had 
opened our lips we should have probably caught the atten- 
tion of the Sergeant-at-Arms, and been compelled to descend 
ficonif the gallery and do penance at the bar ; but we confess 
that if we had broken loose it would have been quite as 
■ much from a feeling of delight that it was Sir Bobert Peel 
who was speaking as from approbation of what he sSd. Sir 
, Bobert Beel, then, has gained a new position in the Hdbse, 

^ and straight before him there l^s open a noble and honour^,, 
able career. Will he pursue it? We cannot allow bunielves 
to hsibour a doubt that he vnlh He has felt Jbis power. 

' ^ day Sir Bobert aspired to no higher position 

than that of amusing the House, uid perhaps did not feel 
that he was capable of a loftier fiight. He has now, hoW'* 
eyor, taken a nubler position. He has anested the serious 
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. : attenidoil,#! the hearts of the English Commons. 

• V He 1^ gained ^tilie resect and apj^bation of men whose 
lespeot imd apptoyal a^e worth seeking ; and, whal is even 
^’’hettfc still, ha has doubtless gain^ his own ; ^4^ tmtil we 
have se^ io ihe .cositrai^ will not belief that he can 
giye . a^ jhe 1^^^ honourable position whi<^ he has 
achieved. Sir Bobert is endowed with all the gticdifications 
of^ good speaker; he has excellent abilities, fine voice, com- 
manding appearahce, and, when he will, he can nse the 
advantages which he possesses with effect. That he has 
wit at command we know too well; bat he has also humour, 
which is a much higher quality than mere sparkling wit. 
There is no reason why he should entirely forego these latter 
V advantages ; they, tpo, were given to be used ; but he must 
ma^ them his servants, and not let them be his masters. 
Wit and humour are not out of place even in the House of 
Commons, but they should be used sparingly for the purpose 
of illustrating and enforcing the matter in band, and not 
with the intention prepense of turning the House of 
Commons^ proceedings into farcical exhibitioffs ; in short, in 
such a place, and in all similar places, the comic element 
should be kept well in hand, and '* within the limits of > 
becoming mirth.” ’ 

Mu IT I 860 ® universal feeling in the House that 

* ’ * there is no sincerity at the bottom of all Mr. 

Horsman’s solemn and earnest harangues. There is the 
appearand of it ; for no man in the House speaks with 
such sighs of solemn and earnest conviction he. At 
times he iseems to be almost overpowered by the fome of 
his convictions, and his manner and the tone of his voice 
are more those of the pulpit than of the senate-house. 
But still, all this notwithstanding, ihe feeling aUuded to . 
j^cevails. Menobets listen and applaud, and then say, ” Ahl 
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it’a idl vary well ; but he would be just as spl^nn aud eemest 
oh^e other side if it Vmted his purpose/* “ Tlukt was a 
' fii].|i, ;sp^h^(rf Hprlnnan’s/^ said -one meiub^ to another 

sai^ a 

fin^«peepb,’^^i>\eryable''^Moh V bj^th^ WAf one great 
. iaT^iV^li^ht it/*J';*‘'Wha^ was tbat?” ‘'"Vl^yi^he doesn’t 
believe a word of it ; and if Lord Fahnerston. had given hinS 
; .the segi injthe Cabinet which he wanted he would hi|ve 
sj^keni just i|S seriously the other way.” ^vety ohe felt 
that, this was^ so when Mr. Horsman spoke on the French 
commercial treaty. Of the subject of coals he knew nothing 
himself ; but he wanted to damage the Govei^ent ; and as, 
apcording to the proverb, ” any stick will do to beat a dog,” 
he took- up the subject of the probable exhaustion of our 
coal hnnes, not understanding the subject, nor believing in 
I his own figures, nor, indeed, caring at all about the matter. 

But Mr. Horsman fell into a trap. He calculated upon 
, the ignorance of his audience, and made a mistake. Most 
of jihem were, no doubt, profoundly ignorant; but there 
was one that ^as not. Behind Mr. Horsman sat Mr. Hussey 
Vivian ; and whilst Mr. Horsman was speaking Mr. Vivian 
** niuBt have chuckled with delight to see Mr, Horsman 
sti^bling from blunder to blunder as he did, whilst he (Mr. 
Vivian) had in his hands or in his memory the refutation of 
ab the right honourable gentleman’s mistakes. Mr. Hussey 
Vi'^en has been in the House eight years, aud, until that 
. night, never made a speech, and probably was not at all 
8une.:^atrhe could make one. But occa.sions ^^e meUi 
Fbt^^irs Mr. Vivian had studied the subject,' not as a 
... th^^ti^r but as a praotiotd largely nit^ested in ooal- 
* fieldUi iuad, seeing this ne^e^ wbij^ .bfr. Horstnah had put 
the pa^, hjayy^ sndd^y inspired to brmg his know* 
ledge and e:q^enUe ip bear; and he did it, and did it well. 
At first ha was hervotu and khal^, but the House came to 




Vivian jj^mxieiMed, calmly aod coolly, to delivw a speech 
whidi, M ^ W$wer to Horsman, was ohej o! tlie most 
oonoltisiY^^j^jsQeq^e sp^ches heard jhat eVen^. . , “ It 
tbok hp 11[&. of theories," as a member said, 

tamed it inside* oat, and shook it, and then filled it 
a^^ with sabstantial facts.” 

Mw ai. lttw. bottom of oar hearts we pitied Mr. 

Wilfrid Lawson when he arose to deliver his 
maiden, speech to the Hoase. Mr. Lawson is the son of a 
daaghter of the late Sir James Graham, and therefore the 
present Sir James’s nephew. He is also the colleagae of Sir 
James in the representation of Carlisle, which place he was 
elecleh to represent in Parliament in 1859. But, though thus i 
nearly related to the “Netherby Knight” by blood, there! 
cannot be mach political sympathy between him and his 
ancle; for Mr. Lawson is a Badical of the advanced school, 
whereas Sir James, whatever he maybe just now, is certainly 
not that. Well, on the night when Mr. Berkeley brought in 
his customary bill for the Ballot, Mr. Lawson determined to 
deliver his maiden speech. It was a ticklish time for Mr. 
Lawson, no doubt, and one to which he had looked forward 
with no small anxiety ; bat still there were not wanting 
encouragements. First, he knew that it is the practice 
of ihe House always to listen with courtesy and patience 
to a new member; secondly, he was not an anpractisedf 
speakj^; lor, though he had not before spoken ia -the 
House, ^ had often addressed popular assembUes oul^, 
and with success ; aihd, thirdly, he was well prepared, had 
stuped his subject, arranged Us {urguments, u^d sejt his notes 
in due ordjW< But, alas I Mr. Wilfrid liaw^n hM l^k 
without Us hc^, l^ere waS'^cme thi^ 
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Us rescue. It found that he had .something to say, and> 
accbtdii^ to its Wont, ikencourage^him to say it ; and Mr.1 
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goitteo, and on iihis he was wrecked. He had forgotten that 
he might possibly have to nse near ijbe dinner hour, and that 
wh^ nmn'aro Rabidly hungry they are never ^urtedus. It 
Wa^ paeij^eh when Hr. arose, amd for tome time 

the HoTue' had been 'restless and noi^. ^krdjy would it 
listen to Mr‘. Marsh whilst he showed hoW the Ballot htid 
failed in ^^traJia. Still less courtesy did it award to Mi! 
Xlortesoue fwhen he spoke ; and when Mr. Lawson arose, 
though there were faint cries of “ New ‘inember ! ” its 
patience was utterly exhausted. Nor is this surprising. 
Usually the ^Uouse is very courteous to new members; 
but hunger, all over the world, overrides courtesy. At 
the moment when Mr. Lawson arose a hundred tables — 
in the dining-room, at the clubs, and in private houses — 
wore decked with damask and plate ; a hundred cooks 
were looking with anxiety to their spits, and v^^ing 
impatiently for the signal “ to dish ” ; and twice a hundred 
obsequious flunkies were at their posts, listening for the 
carriage wheels and the impetuous knock of masters and 
guests. And, more than this, here , were actually present 
between 800 and 400 hungry men, who knew all this, and, 
more impatient than cooks and flunkies, were anxious to 
rush’ away and dine. Is it wonderful, then, that when Mr. 
Lawson arose all the courtesy which usually waits upon 
new members failed ? Not at all. Men will, as we know 
from scores of fearful narratives, eat one another when 
hard pressed by hunger. “ Why, hang it ! ” said, a score 
'of loungels in the lobby and at the bar, “here’s pother 
man up.” Who is he?” “Why, it’s ‘Old^ Jemmy’s 
n^ew.’ And they say he’s a new member’, and we 
mii4t hear him.” “Oh, hang your new member! He 
shonld choose a better time; are we to have our dinner 
spoiled through Ids impertinence? Come, let us put him 
down.” And So the row isgan ; and v^hat a zow l It 
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bar; it was echoed from the back o^^&e 
chair, wl)^ other impatient malaontehts had dnstered; 
it was idcin ttp all along the Conservative ben<^es. Even 
bn Mr. Lawson’s own side of the House ii not less 
furious ^d from galleries abote it poured down upon 
Bis head. .It ms not merely a cry of " Divide, ’vide, ’vide I ” 
but a regular stonrpbf groans, and cheers, and kOghter, 
and indescribable noises. For a time Mr. Lawson stood 
it bravely, occibionally speaking, and at other times looking 
round with a sort of deprecatory and imploring look ; but it 
was of no use. When he spoke his words were drowned 
in the storm, and bursts of laughter met his patient and 
‘ fihploring looks. And so, in about five minutes, the hon. 
member wisely sat down, pocketed his notes, and postponed 
his 0>ut as a speaker to a more favourable time. We, 
however, who quietly marked the hon. member in the 
midst of this noisy scene, augur favourably of him ; for 
we could not help noting that Mr. Lawson possesses at 
least one qualification necessary to a speaker in the House 
— nainely, calm self-possession. 

On Thursday we had another maiden speech, and a much 
more successful one. The debutant on this occasion was Mr. 
Stansfeld. He also is a new member, one of the creations ef the 
last general election. Mr. Stansfeld is member for the town 
of Halifax, where he was bom, but he lives at Walham-green, 
and has forsaken the Bar to brew beer for the citizens of 
London. Mr. Stansfeld is also a Badical of the advanced 
sort. He is specially known, however, amongst the workers 
for Italian liberty as the fast friend of Mazzini. The Italian 
Bepuiblicsm chief, we believe, lives with Mr. Stansfeld. It is 
too soon to prognosticate that Mr. Stansfeld will become a 
power in the House of Commons ; it is difficult to judge from 
first attmnpts. Many a speaker has failed'at first and suc- 
ceeded afterwards ; whilst not a few have made tolerably good 
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Were |o very points, nor anytlimg profounl or ney, 
to certainly nothing puerile or weak. ^In the Eonse 
Mr. Sttold’s tot attempt at speaking was muversally 
adjudged as having been very successful. Sir John Faking- 
ton, who Mowed, characterised the speech as one of great 
ability, and in private the congratulations which the honour- 
able member received were hearty and numerous. 





CHAPTEE XY. 

THB OB^AT PEIZB-FIGHT—SIR B. BitiWEB-LYTTON’S SPBIOH 
—PUMPING THUNDEB— DISBABLI OUT OP TBMPBB— THB 
BUDGET OP 1861. 

April 8 ^ I 860 . voices” have 

» been talking within us— one urging that we 

should say Nothing about that event; the other, with 
equal pertinacity, moving us to speak. “I would not 
say anything about that fight if I were you,” said the 
first. “Why not?” said the second. “Oh, it is such 
a low, vulgar affair; and it is not right that the people 
of England should think that their ‘conscript fathers' 
have taken an interest in such a disreputable business.” 
“But they did take an interest in it.” “Yes, I know; 
but it is not worth while to let the people know this. 
Will it* not tend to lower the august assembly in the 
public mind ? ” But we write the ‘ Inner Life,’ remember, 

and how can we in conscience conceal it from our readers?” 
“Ah, to be sure 1 but as the sons of Noah threw a robe over 
their father when they discovered him in the cave, so I would 
advise that you should cast a veil over the weakness of the 
House.” But to this the second voice replied “ No I It is 
best to be honest. Besides, is it so guilty a thing to do— to 
read about, and take ui interest in, this fight ? H so, verily 

we are all guilty ; for rely upon it that from the throne to the 

Ms' : 
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coti^e, an^ lower still, all felt more or less interested in this 
. 'Vi^erenpon V«ce 1 ntter^ a deep sigh, wid was 
;jril^t,;;3|||j^:y^ ' ■ 

Tes, it is so. It ctmnot be denied. From iOie highest to 
the lowestrr-peen and paupers— high, dietaries of the law 
add high ^gmtacies of the church — ^the clergy, established 
and dissehtMg— religious people and irreligious— all, mdre or 
lets, have been moved by this event. Why, then, should we 
conceal the fact that here also the all-perva&ig excitement 
was felt? We see no reason, and, therefore, shall proceed. 
Well, then, here, as everywhere else, the .fight between 
Heenan and Sayers for several days was the engrossing 
topic of all conversation. You might see by the earnestness 
of strangers in the lobby that they had caught the mania. 
Sometimes, indeed, they suited the action to the word, as the ' 
orators inside are wont to do, and tried to show, as weHIu to 
narrate, how the battle was fought. In the division lobbies 
tdl day on Wednesday hon. members clustered in knots to . 
discuss this subject, and every man who had been present at 
the fight was the centre of a circle of anxious inquirers ; and, 
even in the House itself, whilst professedly engaged in the 
business of legislation, hon. members in an undertone were 
resdly debating the respective merits of the Champion and 
the Benicia Boy. 

On Friday night the subject of the fight was formally 
brought before the House. Mr. W. Ewart, the member 
for Dumfries, was the interpellator, and he introduced his 
question to the Home Secretary with a speech. Mr. William 
Ewart is well known in the House as a social reformer. He 
goes in for the elevation of the people— advocates the estab- 
lishment of local libraries, parks, and pleasure-grounds ; and 
it was therefore appropriate for him to seek to put down this 
sort of "brutalising exhibition." But the hon. member did 
not take mu(fii by his move. It was not well timed. He 
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idibtild hare waited a.week or two, when possibly the Hoase 
hare retnrned to i|jp right mind. The hon. genrionan 
talked for about a quarter of an hour, but Tery Uttl^of what 
he ^d wae heardi^d the ironical cheers with which he was 
greeted showed unntistakably that the House was not in the 
mood to be improved by his sermon. 

When he sat down Mr. Vincent Scully rose, and was 
received with loud cheers. Mr. Scully is an Irishmaua; vrith 
mo£% than th9 usual dash of Irish humour in hiin, and is 
therefore generally received with mirth when he rises to 
address the House. On this occasion the expectation of 
amusement was fully justified, for, to the surprise of every- 
body, he, too, had a lecture to deliver on this “ outrage on 
public morals.” Coming from an Irishman this was droll . 
fqough; but when Mr. Scully said that in Ireland such 
exhibitions would not be tolerated, and expres^d a hope 
that the Home Secretary would treat the subject in a serious 
manner, the mirth of the House became uncontrollable. 

At last the Home Secretary rose, and in a moment the 
House became quiet. The Home Secretary is the deity who 
presides over the police of the nation, and the fight, therefore, 
came properly within the cognisance of his department ; and 
when he came from behind his cloud it was expected that 
his deliverance on the question would be very solemn and 
serious.' The disapprbvers of the fight anticipated a smile 
of encouragement; those who sanctioned it expected to be 
transfixed by a frown. No wonder, then, that Vrhen Sir 
Gleorge Comewall Lewis rose a solemn silence pervaded 
the House. But Sir George Lewis disappointed all the 
expectations which were entertained ; for he neither blessed 
the opponents of prize-fights with a smile nor transfixed 
the advocates vrith a frovm. Nor did he take exactly a 
middle course. Indeed, beneath his carefully studied Ian- ' 
ghage it was easy to see that, whilst he was not prepiund 
roL. I. U 

V t '■ 
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to pattc^ix pug^fltio ..encoimterB, he was ceitv^j. not 
inclinea. to poo? ..out them vids of , 
ft^th.'^If by oMof . he is divine, he Aowed j^ 

is. hT^m. Of couise, ooOppj^g the, high 
""^po^^ph 'wWd^e fills, he could not di«eotly de%d. prize- 
showed the House how the afiywateti 
" ^ was said ” (such was the artful manner- 

. jn vv^hich the Home Secretary delivered himself) “ that IJie 
pugilistic encounter afforded a model of fair fi§hting. It^as 
■ said that' it afforded an inducement to practise a mode of 
fighting better than the use of the bowie-knife or the 
stiletto, or that other mode of fighting not uncommon in 
Heland' — ^viz., -with the shillelagh.” The allusion to the 
bowie-knife was one for America’s nob. The mention of 
< the stiletto pointed at Italy ; whilst the allusion to 
' shUlelagh was directed at Mr. Scully. This part 8f Sir 
George’s speech was loudly cheered by the partisans of 
th^^ng, and especially the latter part of it. Here the 
cheers and laughter made the walls echo again; and the 
gravity o^*^the serious part of ^ the House — including Mr. 
Scully — was disturbed. On the whole, then, the impres- 
sion was, that so intense had been the interest felt in the 
fight that even the gods themselves were moved, as of old 
they used to be (see Homer, Virgil, &c.), if not to taJie part 
in it,to look down with feelings of anything but disapproval. 
An d, after ^is, what could be said on the question? 'When 
Sir George had finished the majority of the jpembers rose 
likeaflock of birds, and, as they sped away, chuckled merrily 
ever the result of Mr. Ewart’s questions. But we must not 
neglect here to note one sing^ar fact. Wlulst Sir George 
' WM speaking' itj^ -was obseiwed that 'a humorous s^e 
^ irradiated his face". Those who know Sir George wiU be 
stru^ -with this JB; a remarkable phenomenon. 

fniA yy^h^t did the members proceed to do? iwe' 
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diTiUge it? after such a spWib as that of Sir 

Gteorge CkonewaU Leim ? Wellf then, some fe^ of the 
tester stationed themselves in thei division l(>b% and 
ie^edtolln^n the passers-by for the benefit of ^pte^ayers; 
and th^wSre ve^ successful in their ezactioiw, for before 
the night do^ upwards of seventy honoural)le memb^ had 
subscribed a sovereign each, and since then the number has, 
learn, increased to a hundred. Now, here is' a fine 
op^rtunity for a moral sermon. And there are not wanting 
materials for an exceedingly eloquent and edifying discourse. 
•We might contrast the beginning and ending of this episode 
. — ^howitcbinmenced with the Speaker at the table, the robed 
chaplain at his side, and the members with their faces turned 
to the wall, all solemnly engaged in prayer; and how it 
♦ finished with a collection for a prize-fighter. We might 
also summon up those solemn old Puritan members .of 
the Long Parliament — Cromwell, Hampden, Pym, and 
others — ^to frown upon these proceedings; and might dwell 
largely on the degeneracy of the modem House as compared 
with that sturdy Puritan race. But we forbear, for in truth 
we are in no mood now to moralise ; for we frankly confess 
that we, too, have eaten of the insane root and partaken with 
the ungodly of this widespread excitement. We are almost 
ashamed of it ; but so it is, and there we must leave it. 

H« 8. 1S60 Thursday night, when the order for the^ 
Vkadjoumed debate on the second reading of 
the Beform Bill stood first on the paper, it was known 
that Sir Edward Bulwer-Lytton intended to deliver an 
oration, which for several, days he had been studying 
and moulding into form, and hence jsat an early hour; 
the house was well filled. It will be remembered that 
j^en Sir Edward was Colonial Secretary in tlm^I^ffld>y 
' Government his health failed, and then very inournfol 
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fo^dbodingB wete whii^ered in the clubs and lobbies &at 
we should probably neves hear Sir ^ward’s voice agam in 
-Parliament. We have, however, nOw to report, and it is with 
^eat pleasure that we do so, that these fombodings have 
idl been falsifiMi 'and that the right hon. Baronet^is quite 
well— looks, indeed, better than we have seenphim for somd’ 
“yearo past; further, we notice that he has divested* his ^ 
face of some of the shaggy hirsute disfigurements whioji 
he used to delight in; and still again, that hS has won^'> 
fully improved in his manner and action. Sir Edward’s 
action whilst speaking used to be most extraordinary, 
grotesque, and ungainly. He would throw himself back* 
wards until you would imagine that he must fall to his 
seat, and again would bend his body foiward like a dervish 
performing his devotions. All this he has, however, altered-, 
and his action is modest and graceful compared "with 
what it was, although it is still much more energetic and 
various than that of any other speaker in the House, (dways 
excepting Mr. Whiteside, whose gesticulation is more extra- 
vagant than can be conceived by any one who has not seen 
that hon. gentleman " on his legs.” On the whole, then. Sir 
Edward as an orator is wonderfully altered. The clipping 
and singeing which he has undergone has greatly improved 
his personal appearance, and the moderating of his gesticula- 
tion has added considerably to the effect of his delivery. But 
• still there is one fault left, which does and must ever, unless 
it can be got over, detract from the power and^fiectiveness 
of Ms speaking— we mean the incapacity under which he 
suffers to modulate properly his voice, so far as modulation 
means inflecting or varying the tone. Sir Edward has the 
power of modnlatiji^, for the fault which we complain of is 
’ Uhat he varies and inflects too much, too violently we may 
say ; for sometimes he shouts ouk at the top of his voice, and 
anon he sinkg it into something very much like a whisper ; 
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and effect is that when he speaks loudly his words 
at tile close of his qpntenoes become merely inarticulate 
Boundti and when he sinks his voice he is to most of the 
members, especially to the elder ones, inaudible. The cause 
of this is not far to seek-^the right hon. Baronet is distress- 
ingly deaf. Not only is it difficult for him to hear what 
others say to him, but he cannot hear well what he says to 
^hers. Hence it is obvious that it is impossible that he can 
v4ly and inffbct his voice with that nice perception which is 
so necessary to an orator. A. pianoforte-player might play, 
perhaps, effectively, even though he were deaf ; Beethoven, 
we know, did long after he had ceased to hear. But how 
would it be with a violin-player, who depends upon nicety of 
ear quite as much as upon delicacy of touch to produce the 
right sound? It is remarkable that in the gallery we seem to 
havb heard Sir Edward better than the members below, but 
the reporters there were often grievously at fault, and fre- 
quently had to guess at some of the right hon. Baronet’s 
words. More than one member left the House in despair 
and wandered about the lobby, and when asked why they 
did not go in, replied that they must read the speech, for 
they could not hear it. 

It has been over and over again said that this speech 
of Sir Edward’s was “ a great speech.” “ Did you hear 
^Bulwer’s speech?” was a question often put dr^g the 
evening. “ Yes ; and a ihagnificent speech it was— the 
greatest speech which I ever heard him deliver,” was gener- 
ally the reply. “ I think,” said one enthusiastic Conservative, 
” that it was one of the greatest speeches that ever were 
delivered in the House.” And in many senses it was a 
great speech.” It was long, and, in the opinion of not a 
few, length is an important element of a great speech. It 
was got up, moreover, with great care. Many hours had, 
no doubt, been spent by Sir Edward over this oration. The 
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ibjpiw ol the epcsedi were Well arran^ ; the rhetoric was 
perfect; the sentences weje ccH^pose^with as much eare as 
an Etbniw gives to his Latin V^es. ' Jivety word itemed 
to lutVB Ibeen acchrately examined and WeighM heforS it was 
adopted, and the langnage was that of an accomplished and 
; long'p^tised tmto ; but, when we come lio re::>d the speech 
tas we find it in the Times, we do not discover much that is nOw 
in it. is simply arehash of old objections to the extension^ 
of tHe franchise elegantly served up. The objdc^ons may^o 
true (upon this subject we offer no opinion here), but they are 
certainly not new. There were no thoughts which hang by 
you and will not away; nor any of those beautiful illustra- 
tions which we find in the speeches of the old masters of 
oratory, which haunt the memory like some of the melodies 
of Beethoven and Mozart. On the whole, then, we decide ^ 
that, if this was' a great speech, it was only so for these 
times, and not for all time ; great because it stands out well 
amongst the vulgar littlenesses which are so common now, 
but not essentially and truly great. 

JuM • i860. thunder of Demosthenes” has become a 

/ ' , settled phrase ; and no doubt Demosthenes was 

a real thunderer, and when he 

V . “ Shook the arsenal 

' , And fulmined over Greece, ” 

it was no stage trick-; but there have not been many real 
oratoriccd thunderers in the world, and especially in modem 
times. There were some in the Long Parliament, though 
they did not indulge in protracted roars, but rather in short, 
Sharp, explosive claps, which are said to be more dangerous. 
At all events; tiie Puritan thunder was wonderfully effective, 
'as we know. Mirabeau, too, was a genuine thuhdera, and 
i>anton ; but since them there have been very fe^thunderezs 
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mdeed. Bioii(^Ukm, ^ take it, was genuine; for that oonld 
. not haTe h^ a numeti^bolt which {cade Canning jninp from 
his seat uid'diont in exdted tones, *' It is falsel ’’ In these 
days wie hate ho thnnderers— literally none. Disraeli some” 
times tries to com% the thnnderer, bat he does hot snooeed; 
'had ne'i^ did he fail more decidedly than he did on Monday 
‘‘ hig&t when he Spoke on Lord John Bussell’s Befoim 
That he meant to be very grand and effective th^ 
doubt.* All his manner showed that he intended to _ 
thrmder, and transfix Lord John with a fatal bolt. He began 
in that peculiar calm way of his which he always adopts 
when he means mischief. He walked up to the table 
quietly; he pulled down his waistcoat; he adjusted his 
coat-deeves ; he thrust his hands into his trousers pockets. 

^ At first his language was rather complimentary than other- 
wise’. Disraeli often preludes a tremendous attack with oily 
compliments — like the boa-constrictor licking the animal 
that he means to devour. But gradually he becomes 
more excited, and at length he got into a more furious 
rage than we ever saw him in before. He threw his 
ftiina about ; he clenched his fist and shook it passionately 
at the noble Lord opposite, and he shrieked so loudly that 
his voice was heard in the outer lobby. But there was 
evidently no reality in all this. It was clearly “pumped 
thunder”— nothing more. It was prompted by no real 
feeling; it was inspired by no real anger. We have 
heard Brougham in the House, years ago; and when he 
thundered we, in common with all present, have held our 
breath and felt creep over us a cold shudder, as he gatheredi 
up his strength to hurl his bolts. But nobody felt -this 
or an^hing like it when Disraeli was speaking on Monday 
night. The Conservatives— the few of them that stopped 
(for be it knovm that in the midst of all this storm inanj^ 
of th em ctbwled away to dinner)— cheered nproatioosly ; but 
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the cheers w^e, like the thimder, pumped, and not g^tiine 
-and hearty; And as to Jjord John,,igwrho was the object at 
- which the orator was aiming, so far from being frightened, 
and awed, and cowed, he sat on the Treasury bench and 
smiled. 'When Disraeli sat down nobedy with ^excited 
manner and bticried tones got up to ans^r him; but, 
just as if nothing had happened, the next business was 
♦ c^led, and Mr. Mackinnon arose and introduced his motioi^ 
In short, one actor left the stage, the scene® shifted, 
another actor came on. Yes, it was mere acting ; not 
“ Heaven’s own artillery," all this noise, but pumped 
thunder— nothing more. 

The Session of 1S60 is at an end. It has been 
8*P*»,t* I860, longest Session which we have had for many 
years. It began on Tuesday, January 24; it finished on 
Tuesday, August 28 : lasting thirty-one weeks and one 
day. And not only ^has it been the longest but the 
severest of modem Sessions. Indeed, it may be ques- 
tioned whether the House of Commons has ever before in 
one Session sat so many hours. In the earlier part of the 
Session— about the first week ot so — the House occasionally 
rose before twelve ; but since then, as a rule, it has sat on 
till two o’clock, often till three, and in several instances it 
touched upon four in the morning. The labour of the 
Session, therefore, has been exceedingly severe. Fortunately, 
however, the weather has not been oppressively hot, and the 
Thames has been unusually inodorous ; otherwise the officers 
of the House, and the members of the Government who were 
obliged to be preseflUl-Vould certainly have broken down ; we 
must except, however. Lord Palmerston, for upon him neither 
lal!k>ur nor weather seems to' make the smallest impression. 

the Ifouse soon after it meets ; he stops, as a rule, 
' till it closes, and then walks away seemingly as fresh as he 
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mu he came. Some.people wonder when he eats and 
Ble(^a, The answ’er isahe eats an& sleeps on the premises— 
eats at the rejitatirant ; sleeps on the benches. The noble 
*lLord apparently has the power to sleep at will. When a 
' long-'v^ded oratOr rises he can fold his arms, and at once, 
without effort^ enter the land of dreams; when another gets 
np whom he wishes to hear, he can, with equal facility, shake 
%ff^s sleep; He has no occasion to court Sleep, for she is 
' always ready^o welcome him, and he has no trouble in getting 
rid of her. Suddenly he falls asleep when he wishes, and 
suddenly, when required to be so, he is wide awake, attentive, 
and ready to speak, and, what is more remarkable, he seems 
to lose nothing by his sleep ; for in his winding-up speeches, 
as we have often noticed, every point of importance is touched 
« upon, every false statement is corrected, and not an argument 
of any weight is left unanswered. All this is owing, no doubt, 
to habit and long experience. His experience tells him when 
he can go to sleep in safety ; by habit he has become enabled 
to sleep and wake at will. When a Darby Griffith rises, for 
.example, his Lordship knows he may go off quietly into a 
snooze ; and so long as the. soothing ripple of Mr. Griffith’s 
eloquence continues to flow the noble Lord continues sleep- 
ing ; probably it lulls rather than disturbs him, just as the 
quiet murmur of a brook soothes a tired rustic on its banks. 
We have ourselves found it have this effect. But if, when 
Griffith sits down, Disraeli should rise, the charm is broken 
in a moment, and at once the noble Lord is all ear and 
attention. It is a wonderful faculty, this, of sleeping and 
waking at vrill, and very useful to the noble Lord ; but to 
others who have it not it is disadvantagdlhs, for it makes the 
^^oble Lord— to the great distress of those who cannot sleep 
and wake at will — careless of the prolongation of the sitting 
of tile House. We ourselves have often vnshed that the 
neble Lord were like unto c^her men. It has long |)een 
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noticed in the Hohse that when Lord Pi^ecston is len^Cfr 
; of the Govenunent we always sit ]^te> whilst Lotd John 
'Bwsell and Disraeli are averse from long sittin^^ It is 
^riunonred that next Sesdon a resolute attempt be 
made to put a stop to these late sittings. , The xhembers 
Who oa^ot stop have become jealous of them, as well* 
.they may be, for it often happens that measures in wmeh * 
they take a deep interest are smuggled through the Houi^ 
when they are quietly in bed. Indeed, there*'’has arisen^ 
general outcry against them. The reporters in the gallery 
. J^ave long since silently expressed their view of the matter, 
tlbritwill have been observed that nothing has been reported 
it length during the past Session after about one o’clock, 
i^et us hope, then, that next Session we shall have a reform. 
,!lt maybe easily accomplished. Two or three resolute men — » 
jor even one — ^might effectually stop all business at a certain 
^hour. 

/ “ Well, it has been a barren Session, a fruitless Session, 

' a blank Session, after all. Those chattering members have 
sat long, but have done nothing. The mountain has laboured, 
and has brought nothing forth but a ridiculous mouse.” 
Thus grumble, no doubt, nine-tenths of our readers, for 
. thus barks the Times, and thus, in chorus, has harked all 
the daily, weekly, metropolitan, and provincial press. But 
the verdict is not true, nevertheless. On the contrary, the 
: Session has been anything but barren. Parliament has, it is 
true, not done the work which was given it to do, but it has 
got through a marvellous amount of labour ; and when the 
^torian shall sum up the results of the Session of 1860 it 
will be found to have been a long way from, fruitless. Pot 
.. instaxfce, it has accepted and ratified the French Treaty, and 
pawed aU the measures Ipringing therefrom. It has voted 
\ about £72,000,000 of money ; it W decided upon fortifying . 
\oxa dockyards, &c< ; it has abolished the Indian Army ; it has 
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refoxmed the navel code of laws ; and, altogether, it has j^assed 
abottt 100 end s^me 260 private BiUs. Even this, 

however, is hy no means the extent of its labours, for it 
has i^Ht itself up into Committees, and in a f^w weeks 
at least a danen t>lue-hooks will testify against the cry 
this has been a barren Session. Upon the value of 
its'labours, whether the measures which Parliament has 
p^sed be good or bad, we offer no opinion here ; but 
til&tTt was 'v^rked hard and with large results wo most 
affirm against all comers. 

What is the matter with Mr. Disraeli ? Is , 
Mw< S8, 1861. ^ygpgpjjg^ that he has lately shown such si j 

of irritability ? Or does the state of affairs behind 
•him? The open revolt of the sturdy and uncom| 
TTiining Bentinck, who is evidently kicking against Cauca 
rule, and seems determined to set up on his own hook ; 
the jealousies, and antagonisms, and contrarieties whiol[ 
appear to be flowing out of Italian affairs — we know no! 
what it is ; but it is evident that something frets him, for* 
lately he has on more than one occasion shown a sensitiveness 
which he had never shown before. For example, a week or 


two ago he rose, and, in excited tones, called the Home 
Secretary over the coals because some Bill which was down 
upon the paper had not been brought on, and wanted to know 
when it would be brought on. “ It was announced that it 
to be taken that night. Hon. members had waited in 
considerable numbers for the Bill. Why was it again post- 
poned ? When would it really be taken ? Such a loose 
management of public affairs was exceedingly inconveniimt,’ 
&o. members stared at this explosion, and wonderec 

what it meant. “ Has the worthy Home Secretary, usuaUj 
80 ine^odlcid and frank in his business arrangements, and s< 
wilHng in alibis plans to make things agreeable to foes M wel 
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SB frielads, really been goUty of some mistake?" 'Wbatcaoit 
mean? Our surprise mis still fur&er increased when Sir 
Oeorge/inbis calm way, called the attention of the right hon. 
gentleman to the fact that he (Sir George) had positively 
announced on the Monday preceding thaif the Bill i;^uld not 
come on, but would- only be put down on thS paper th%t he^ 
might fix a convenient day for its discussion. Again, there ■ 
was that singular episode of Friday night. The gallant^gay, 
and somewhat reckless, roving Sir Bobert Peef was speakiSI 
and, thinking that Mr. Disraeli was smiling at something 
which he had said, took the liberty of remarking " that the 
right hon. member for Buckinghamshire seemed to be ex- 
cessively amused ; ’’ whereupon up jumped the right hon. 
gentleman “ to order," and rebuked the hon. Baronet for his 
impertinence. Now, no doubt. Sir Bobert was mistaken 
and, possibly, by a little stretching of the standing rmes of 
debate, he might be deemed to be out of order. But surely it 
was hardly worth notice, and not a little infra dig., for a man 
in Mr. Disraeli’s position to notice it. And here we may 
express our curiosity to know what Mr. Speaker would have 
done if Sir Bobert had continued to refuse an apology. " I 
do not see," said Sir Bobert, " that the remark of Mr. Speaker 
calls for any observation.” " Then,” said Mr. Speaker, “ I 
shall feel it necessary to express a more decided opinion.” 
Query, what opinion would he have expressed ? All this, to 
us, seems to be very small — ^invoking the thunder of the gods 
to kill a fiy. Mr. Disraeli probably did not smile at all : we 
should say he certainly did not, for he seldom smiles. But 
no ^ would have been committed if he had. Nor do we 
see t^at Sir Bobert’s allusion, mistaken though he was, called 
for Disraeli’s denial, or the rebuke of Mr. Speaker. 

_ Monday was the gireat Budget night, and such 
* ’ was the anxiety to hear the Chancellor of ^e 
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^xcheqaet unfold his financial scheme, that as early tis ten 
o’clock in the morning §t. Stephen’s gateway was lined with 
strangers haying orders,, come thus early to he sure of 
admission. The House opens at four ; these gentlemen 
had &erefore to Wearily wait, seated upon the bare stone 
Benches, for sia hours. Surely the mania outside the House 
to hear a speech is stronger even than the mania inside to 
niiake one. At four o’clock the House was full, and the lobby 
'AUs so crowed that it was not without difficulty that the 
sturdy superintendent of the police and his force could keep 
a narrow lane clear for the members to pass. “ Under the 
gallery,” where the Peers have a right to‘ places, was so 
packed that the biggest of wigs had to stand. Thus, for 
example, the Bishop of London could nowhere find a seat, 
inor ths Lord Chancellor, nor even the Commander-in-chief 
of hA Majesty’s forces, his Royal Highness the Duke of 
Cambridge, but were obliged to stand in a narrow gangway 
and look over one another’s shoulders as well as they could. 
They came late, the Royal and noble representatives of the 
Army, the Church, and the Law, and thus paid the penalty 
of their want of punctuality. At half-past four Gladstone 
tripped through the crowd, took his green box, ” big with 
fate,” from the doorkeeper, and entered the House ; and in 
a few minutes afterwards he was upon his legs opening his 
Budget, with the House thronged, and some thousand eyes 
fixed upon him, and some thousand ears open to devour his 
words. The silence was as of the grave ; the anxiety was 
intense. And what wonder when we consider that of that 
closely packed assembly of over 700 men (including strangers) 
not ten, probably, knew that box’s contents which the 
Chancellor was about to expose. The Conservatives hoped, 
the Liberals feared, that he would ha^ a deficiency. Indeed 
tins was pretty confidently expected by all parties, both inside 
aniiroatside ; and even up to l^e last the question asked was. 
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not .^hat 'will be done mth. the stixpitis, bat how 
Gla^Oae proyide for t^ deficieai^? The Liberals asked 
the 0estioa' with dismay-^the Coaservatives 'with triomph^ 
hoping to get the Chancellor of the Exchequer upon the hip« 
and ^rhaps onst him from the Government. " I d<m’t isee,” 
eaid a Conservative, “how he is to make up the deficiency 
without an additional income tax, and if he proposes that < 
he is done.” “ Well, we shall have no repeal of the j)aB)Br 
duty this year,” said an advanced Liberal, ^that’s cleafT* 
And when gradually the Chancellor unfolded his scroll, and 
'showed that, instead of its being written all over with 
lamentations and woe, it was radiant 'with success in the 
past and hope for the future, and that, instead of having 
a deficiency to pro'vide for, he had a surplus to distribute, 
the joy of the Liberal party was unbounded, tod the*; 
astonishment of the Opposition was manifest. Loh^ and 
loud were the cheers on the Government side when the 
fact was fairly brought out. Whigs and Badicals all 
cheered, from the smug Whig doctrinaire who shoves his 
knees into the backs of the Ministers down to the broadest 
and most uncompromising Badical on the extreme right. 
All were of one mind for once, and every face was radiant 
with delight. But on‘ the other side all grew dark as night. 
This Budget had been looked forward to not 'without hope ; 
and ever since the opening of the Session, when it was asked 
“whether anything was going to happen,” the reply univer- 
sally was, “We must wait for the Budget, and see how 
Gladstone provides for his deficiency ; ” and now to see 
this hoped-for dark deficiency resolve itself, as in a dissolving 
'view, into a golden balance in hand of some two millions was 
not -pleasant. But we must close. Of the. speech itself we 
must not speak.. On* the surpassing power to simplify and 
even brilliantly illuminate masses of dull and intticate'i^gnres, 
and l^e wonderful tact, and talent, and eloquence wbieh it 
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LORD ROBERT CECIL. 

May 18 1861 Eobert Cecil is a thorougli-goijig Tory, 
one of the few specimens of the old genus— now 
almost extinct. ■ On the whole, the noble Lord is unquestion- 
ably an able man, and when unexcited can talk reasonably 
well. That he can write well we all know, unless the report 
that it was he who wrote the severe article in the Quarterly 
Bemw upon Disraeli, and that he is one of the foremost 
contributors to the Saturday Bemw, is not true. But the 
noble Lord is excitable, and the bitter language- in which he 
assailed the Chancellor of the Exchequer, though strictly 
within rules, was^ as Sir George Grey reminded him, such 
as, happily, is seldom heard in the House. The noble Lord 
was certainly answerable for much of the passion which pre- 
vailed on this occasion ; and it really would be advisable that, 
before he again takes part in the debates, he should accept 
the counsel quietly offered by Mr. Gladstone, and “ revise his 
vocabulary.” It was whilst Lord Eobert was speaking that 
the storm was at its height; and we shall not soon forget the 
astounding roar of cheers from the Conservatives which 
burst out when he described the Chancellor of the Exchequer’s 
conduct as ^‘that of a pettifogging attorney, rather' than a 
statesman,” nor the indignant blast of groans with which it 
was answered. * . ... 

m 
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And^n^i^i what was the conduct of Mr. Disraeli i& tMs 
extraoxdinaEy scene ? '^ell, if the t|ath must be told, it was 
neither politic nor fortunate. The Conseryative leader was, 
we humbly venture to think, impolitic in the ^st place in 
giving sanction to^this factious opposition, A leader of a 
^ great party sheuld always steer clear of faction, for neither 
reputation nor influence is to be gained in such an arena. 
Bbt,if he was impolitic in sanctioning this factious contest, 
■He was still Store so in the mode in which he did it. For 
example, what political reason could be given for his rising to 
speak when the announcement of the adjournment had been 
made? The fight was over; the victory, such as it was, had 
been gained; members were on the wing; the excitement 
which had prevailed was rapidly subsiding, as it happily 
always does on such occasions amongst English gentlemen. 
iWhy* should he have prolonpd it ? His object seemed to be 
- to defend Lord Eobert Cecil from the implied censure con- 
veyed in the advice of Mr. Gladstone. But if this was his 
object he was not fortunate, for, in truth, he succeeded 
rather in damaging than defending ; as, in his anxiety to 
throw his shield. over the noble Lord, ho unintentionally 
struck him a blow upon the head. , For epmple — ^he began 
first by complimenting with singular adroitness the noble 
Lord “on the eflSciency of his powers of expressiin’’ — 
a phrase which had so obviously a double meaning that it 
really appeared at first as if the speaker had intended, under 
the cover of praise, to convey sarcasm. Of course the oppo- 
nents of the noble Lord saw the ambiguity of the phrase, and 
cheered and laughed uproariously. But, as if this was not 
bad enod^h, Mr. Disraeli went on to congratulate the noble 
Lord upon his debating powers, and to express a hope that 
“ he would soon again take a part in the debates of the House 
in which he had so greatly distmguished himself '' Now, 
heiB was another most unfortunate turn of expression, 
voti. i; 12 
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: 18 8 Dch,i)i coiw, ktip obm jbit the leoenls seized 
hi^ ol it, md again accepted the phrase irith sndi pro- 
longed cheers and laughter that (or the space of a ininnte 
dr more DisraeH was kept standing upon ffis legs pta 
' to proceed, and, as ont readers may well st^pose, noth a 
very enviable state of mind. Indeed, it now became obvious ' 
that the great leader was fretted, and worried, and e^M ; 
for, on resuming, he turned round on Gladstone, eiclaimui^ 
in a manner, te say the least of it, not dignified, "It is all . 
very well te bully a colleague, but there is one party which 

i 

he could assure the GhanceOorof the Exchequer that it would 
he impossihle te bully, and that was the English House of 
Commons.’’ i 



CHAPTEE XVII. 


■ SPEECHES OP Mp. DISRAELI AND LORD PALMERSTON ON 

■ THE DEATH OP .THE PRINCE CONSORT — MB. LOWE, AS 

P VICE-PRESIDENT OP THE COMMITTEE OP COUNCIL ON 
I EDUCATION, INTRODUCES THE REVISED EDUCATION CODE 

I iT-SIR STAFFORD NORTHCOTE. 


P«b. 18, 1862. ^ speech upon the death of 

the Prince Consort, evidently got up especially 
for the occasion ; and it was cleverly done : artistically 
manufactured, and dramatically delivered. Every sentence 
was an excellent piece of joinery— planed and polished like 
burnished steel ; and all agreed that it was a clever speech, 
and praised it much. But it did not produce any marked 
effect on the House ; for, with all its artistic constraction, 
it lacked the Promethean fire of earnestness. We admired 
it, but it excited no feeling. The speech, however, was 
highly characteristic, for the right honourable gentleman is 
utterly devoid of pathos. In all his works (and we have 
read most of them) we do not recollect a line tHat touches 
4he emotion of his hearers. He is excellent at description, 
though bis descriptions are sometimes faulty in taste ; he 
can set the House in a roar by his wit; he can point a 
sarcasm and hurl it at his opponents with damaging effect ; 
and, at times, he can discover something of the quality of 

humour in his writings and speeches; but over the hearts 
fi m 
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of hwliearers readers he has no control ; an^^^st we 
laiigh at his wit, are hurt by his sarcasm, are sirock with 
hi% descriptiTe power, we still feel that there is a great . 
s^arating golf between him and the bulk of mankind. 

*‘ Pne touch of nature makes the whole world kin^’ Mr^ 
Disraeh. wants that touch. It was a splendid opportunity . 
for an orator, that Thursday night. Therarwere for topics • 
a beloYed Prince suddenly snatched away, a wi^wed QniRI, 
fatherless Princes, and a sorrowing nation for an audience;'^ 
but Disraeli, though he had evidently prepared himself for 
the occasion, failed to use it to effect. 

"When Disraeli sat down Lord Palmerston rose ; but he 
did not speak with his usual power. There was no sign 
of bodily feebleness. His voice was still clear and ringing 
as ever ; but we missed the easy flow of words — especially " 
in that part of the speech which referred to the death of 
the Prince — which generally marks the speeches of the 
noble Lord. But it is known that Lord Palmerston is not 
good at a panegyric. Every man has his gift. Lord 
Palmerston’s gift is debate, and especially on foreign 
affairs ; but still there was a marked difference between the 
noble Lord’s speech and that of his predecessor. If there 
was not the reality of sorrow there was something very 
much like it, and the effect was apparent. 

Veb 99 1869 Lowe belongs the honour of 

’ * having delivered the dreariest speech that has 

been uttered in the House of Commons within the memory 
of the oldest member. He began to speak at half-pas^ 
four o’clock, or thereabouts ; he sat down when the hands 
of the dial had reached twenty minutes past eight. He 
spoke, therefore, nearly four hours. But it was not the 
length of the speech that was remarkable, for GlMstone has 
more than once spcdcen as long; Disraeli, in 1862, whevhe 
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his first Badget, and Palmerston when he 
defended foreign ^policy in 3^50, longer. It was the 
dceaty monotony Of the* speech that distinguished it ahovo 
sdl othem that we ever heard. It was as monotonous as the 
hum of the bumlftle-bee or as the drone of a bagpipe. In 
short, the speech was a prolonged monotone of four hours' 
length. For hour or more we followed that dull, 
MMiptonous sound, and we can declare that during all that 
time it did not vary a quarter-tone from the original key. 
At times the right honourable gentleman spoke somewhat 
louder or lower than at others, but the key was always the 
same; and the effect of the monotony was dreary in the 
extreme. Of course, listening to the speech throughout was 
an impossibility ; nature is incapable of such a labour. 
When men travel through a sandy desert of miles in extent, 
they find it quite impossible after an hour or two to keep 
their attention fixed upon the route. They either fall asleep 
upon their horses or into a reverie upon objects and scenes far 
away. And so it was in the House on that Thursday night."'^ 
It was an interesting subject that Mr. Lowe had to deal 
with, and one which had been much agitated during the 
recess, and so anxious were many of the members to under- 
stand it that they anticipated or postponed their dinners to 
hear what the Vice-President of the Education Board had 
to say upon this vexed question. But it soon became clear 
that all their resolution to listen sedulously was in vain; 
nothing could withstand the mesmeric influence of that dull, 
monotonous sound; and, after the first hour, it became 
evident that three-fourths of the members, though present 
in the body, were absent in spirit, and far away from the 
scene in the land of reverie or dream. " But it was an able 
speech,” some reader may perhaps observe. To which we 
answer— 4o doubt a very able speech, showing great know- 
ledge of the subject, cleverness in ansuiering objections, and 
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indications everywhere that the speaker is no comn^ man ; 
andi we venture to think |hat the publication of ws speech 
will produce a powerful impression upon the minds of the 
people, correcting many mistakes and clearing from the * 
public mind many false notions — ^in shorf, a triumphantly 
successful speech, and one which, when the subject '^comes* 
to be debated again and again, will stan^in the main, . 
unanswered and unanswerable. But as to the manneiMei 
which it was delivered, that, we must m^ntain, was « 
supremely bad ; and here we cannot help remarking upon the 
strangeness of the fact that so accomplished and generally*, 
able a man as Mr. Lowe is should be unable to deliver a 
speech with anything like effect. But poeta nascitur non 
fit; and so it is with the orator, we suppose. 

Still, though Mr. Lowe cannot deliver a speech except in 
the monotonous, colourless, dreary manner we have described, 
he must, if we come to think of his career, be considered a 
remarkable man. Just let us glance at that career. Mr. 

‘ Lowe is the son of the Bev. Kobert Lowe, a country clergy- 
man. He was educated at Winchester and at University 
College, Oxford, where he took a first class in classics and 
second in mathematics. In 1842 he was called to the Bar 
at Lincoln’s Inn, and in the same year went to Australia, 
and immediately on his arrival got into a lucrative practice 
at the colonial Bar. In 1843 he became member of the 
colonial Council, was elected for Sydney in 1848, and in 
1850 returned to England with a fortune. In 1852 he got 
into Parliament for JUdderminster, and in July of the same 
year he gained so much credit by an able critical analysis of 
Disraeli’s Budget that in the next year he was appointed 
one of the Secretaries of the old Board of Control.. In 1855 
he became Vice-President to the Board of Trade, and in 
1859 was appointed President of the Board of ^^alth and 
Vice-President of the Education Board of the Privy Counoil, 
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which oc[:,(^8 he now holds. This is the right hon. gentle^ 
man’s car^. He too^ a high po|ition — ^nearly the highest 
— ^at college ; he made a lortune in Australia in less than ten 
years ; he got into office here at home within a year after 
^he entered Farlilment ; and now he is high in office, and 
a member of ^he Privy Council. And all this he has done 
without the ai^f family or other influence, but simply by 
JkHiiqjmi abiUties. The personal appearance of Mr. Lowe is 
’ singular. Though not an old man — fifty-one years of age — 
his hair is perfectly white, and his eyebrows and lashes are 
=the same,whilst his eyes, which are small and deep-seated, 
are pink. When he first came into the House it was said 
that he was an Albino ; and an old grumbling Conservative 
was once heard to say, “ I don’t know what the House of 
Commons will come to. Here, I am told, we’ve got an 
Albanian now come amongst us ; I wonder what we shall 
have next— a nigger, I suppose.” Mr. Lowe is not very 
popular in the House ; he is sarcastic, defiant in tone, and 
intolerant of opposition ; and there is a general suspicion in 
the House that he writes for a certain morning paper, and 
that occasionally he criticises in its columns with severity 
the measures of his colleagues, which, as a Minister of the 
Crown, he is bound to support. The suspicion may be 
unfoimded, but that it generally prevails is unquestionable ; 
indeed, it is taken to be indisputable. “Did you hear 
Lowe’s speech? ” inquired one member of another. “ No,” 
was the reply ; " but I read his articles upon the subject in 
the Times” 


May 17, 1862. 


In these sketches we have never given more 


than a passing notice of Sir Stafford Northcote 
This was an omission which we now proceed to rectify, 
for Sir S^Afford Northcote is a rising man— means, indeed, 
if* the Fates be propitious, to mount to the Chancellorship 
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ol ihe*ExcheqTier, and is now sednlonsly climbi^ 'Upwards 
to that bright official ts^leland by ^very availitme means, 
and as earnestly and carefully as aiv^pine adventurer, with 
alpenstock in hand, mounts to some dizzy height which he 
has never reached before. Six Stafford ^came first into 
Parliament in 1855, for the borough of Dudley, an^ he]^ 
the seat-ontil 1857. At the general electiop.^ that year he 
did not, however, again attempt Dudley, 
probably was that Mr. Henry Brinsley Sheridan was in the 
field aa a Eadical candidate ; and, though Sir Stafford had 
the Earl’s support, he would not venture to front the people- 
whom in formidable numbers Mr. Sheridan had gathered 
around him. But Sir Stafford was not long out of Parlia- 
ment, for in 1858 there came a vacancy for Stamford, and 
the hon. Baronet found no difficulty in getting elected for 
that more Conservative place. Before Sir Stafford got'^into 
Parliament he was a man well known, and of some mark. 
He had taken a first class in classics at Oxford, he had been 
private secretary to Mr. Gladstone at the Board of Trade, 
and had publicly interested himself in educational and other 
cognate matters ; indeed, so well was he thought of by the 
Conservative chiefs that they made him, in 1859, financial 
secretary to the Treasury. And there can be no doubt that 
within a certain range Sir Stafford has considerable abilities; 
he is, for example, a capital arithmetician, and if a man 
were wanted to manage a bank, or even to preside over the 
Bank of England, there could be no question that he would 
be fitted for the post. His friends say that he is a great 
financier, meaning thereby that he is competent to take 
charge of the finances of the nation as Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. But we doubt this; provisionally we should 
decide that he is not. He is clever, acute, and accurate, but 
in our humble opinion he is narrow of mind, i^^pable of 
taking a comprehensive view of a subject, and therefore not 
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fitted to ]be Chancellor of the Exchequer. A notable writer 
speaks o^ certain fly^oritics wh<^ settle on a capital or a 
comice and discuss itss merits, but cannot form an idea of 
the whole Jbuilding; and this, we think, is an apt description 
of Sir^tafford. Like the bee, he could, no doubt, ^ther 
t]^e honey vdty well, and store it cleverly and economically ; 
but could ifei^Jby judicious horticulture, as our present 
^^^fcancellq^of the Exchequer does, increase the produce? 
Wfi imagine not. However, we shall probably be able to 
judge of his abilities more decisively soon ; for report says 
^he will certainly be Chancellor of the Exchequer in the 
next Conservative Government. As a speaker Sir Stafford 
is not attractive. In the first place, be does not discuss 
subjects in an attractive way. He is microscopically minute 
•—wearisome — in his criticisms ; he never gives utterance to 
enfarged sentiments ; he is ever pulling to pieces and never 
building up, and he cannot appreciate the bold financial 
policy of the times. And besides all this, though he is 
voluble, never at a loss for words, has lately become much 
more cool and self-possessed than be used to be, and has 
taken to oratorical action, boldly looking his opponent in 
the face and enforcing his utterances with appropriate 
gesture, his voice is harsh and brassy, and his delivery 
monotonous. And so it comes to pass that what with the 
dryness of his matter, the harshness of his voice, and the- 
monotony of his tones, though he generally commands 
silence, he cannot interest or even hold the House. If 
strangers wish to discover Sir Stafford in the House they 
may easily find him. He sits in close proximity to Disraeli. 
In stature he is short ; he has a bushy swan-coloured beard, 
hair of the same hue, and always wears spectacles. 

The honourable Baronetls speech was not a success. It 
was a i^fere repetition of what we have often had before; 
and as there was a visible feeling of disappointment when 
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be rose, *80 were there equally visible signs of relief when 
he sat down. Mr. Forster followed ^ir Staffordf, but his 
interposition was not wefl • timed, end the hon. member 
Seemed, after he had risen, to feel this, for he did<not speak 
by any means with his usual clearness and fmce. He, how- ^ 
ever, said one good thing, which was cordially* cheered by 
the Libertd members of the House and ^H^rves to be 
repeated. Sir Stafford Northcote had charged Mr.^ladst^ws^^ 
with having produced discontent at Manchester, and to this 
charge Mr. Forster made the following reply : — “ Nothing 
that the Chancellor of the Exchequer had said could make * 
the Manchester men discontented, for they well knew that 
what he and his great mentor. Sir B. Feel, had done in 
opening up fresh supplies of food and fresh sources of 
employment was the one bright spot which they could look 
upon with pleasure in their present disastrous circuSa- 
stances.” 

Is it worth while to dwell at length upon Gladstone’s 
reply to Sir Stafford ? We think not. Suffice it, then, to 
say that the Chancellor of the Exchequer had been 
threatened with an attack from a much more redoubtable 
foe. He had been led to expect another fierce onslaught 
from the great Caucasian pugilist himself, and had trained 
and armed accordingly for the fight. He felt, ther^ore, 
small difficulty in settling this little matter with his old 
pupil. Indeed, it was obvious from his tone and manner 
that he«doemed it mere child’s play. He was in the highest 
possible apirits. He played with his puny opponent as 
a flyfisher plays with a trout securely hooked. In short, 
the Chancellor in esse made the Chancellor in posse look 
miserably small. Surely it is indiscreet for Sir Stafford to 
encounter Gladstone : it may show his courage, but hardly 
his wisdom. It will be time enough to measureH^jiimself 
wi& one of such gigantic proportions some years hence, 
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when, he shall have tried his hand and tested his abilities at 
the Treasury. ^ 

Will there be a fight or not? This was the question 
when Mr.^orster rose, and somehow — ^we know nbt how — 
it got whispered about that there would be no fight. 
Gladftone would answer Sir Stafford Northcote, the 
, Revenue Bih, would pass its second reading, and all would 
and under this impression, as the witching time 
for dinnaftiad nearly arrived, many of the members, and 
not a few strangers, bolted away. And great was their 
^mortification when they came to learn that they had lost 
th« best part of the night’s performance. When the 
telegraph spread the news through the clubs that Disraeli 
was up several members left or hurriedly bolted their 
dinners, and hastened back to the House as fast as hansoms 
coiJld bring them. 

And now, what shall we say to Disraeli’s marvellous 
speech — surely one of the most remarkable harangues which 
this. clever, accomplished, but strange, incomprehensible, 
inscrutable man ever delivered ? Shall we condense it and 
give its substance to our readers ? Want of space forbids. 
Shall we analyse and criticise it? We shrink from the 
arduous task. Shall we point out its object and aim? This 
would be altogether futile. For this speech, as to its object 
and aim, was when it was delivered, and is now, an insoluble 
problem — an enigma as profound as that of the Sphinx, or 
as the Asian mystery which Disraeli dwells upon with such 
awe in his books. All we can attempt is to photograph the 
appearance of the House during the delivery of this incom- 
prehensible oration. And this was singular, and in all its 
circumstances, we believe, unique. The Conservative party, 
then, during almost the whole of the two hours which 
Disraeli^ccupied, seemed to be in a state of blank astonish- 
flfient. ^hey did not cheer; they expressed no dissent; they 

1 ^:/ ■■ 
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Eppearefl to be simply bewildered. Nor is this surprising, . 
l>issent they could hardly openly express, for vt&e speaker 
was their leader; and how could •they‘’^eer senthnents 
which went directly in the teeth of all their prieciples and 
contradicted all their traditions ? The Irish !^man Catholics ,, 
who cluster below the gangway, when Disra^ disco^ed 
about the Pope and the French occupatioivpftBome, broke 
forth now and then into faint applause; but ^Jvas 
faint and half-hearted, for what did he mean? Was he for 
the Pope or against him? It was impossible to discover 
which thrpugh that halo of words in which Disraeli, as is" 
his mann^, cleverly contrived to envelop his thoug^j^s. 
When he spoke of “bloated armaments ” and a diplomatic 
conference with the French Emperor to obtain a mutual 
disarming, of course the Iladicals were delighted, and 
applauded to the echo. But the Whigs behind the Govern- 
ment, like the Conservatives in their front, were silent, except 
that now and then a sort of chuckling laugh broke forth, as 
if they were delighted with and hoped' to mak^‘J)oKtical 
capital out of the confusion worse confounded which the 
speaker was creating. This was the scene, then, which 
we had before us when the great Caucasian waved that 
wonder-working wand of his over the House, and here we 
must leave the matter. 

“ The Lord hath delivered him into my hands 1 ” exclain^d 
Cromwell in a pious ecstasy when he saw old Leslie, the 
Scotch commander, descend from his heights at Berwick 
and lay himself open to attack. Lord Palmerston "is no 
Puritan, and therefore no such pious exclamation escaped 
his lips as he sat watching his opponent and noting his. 
strategical blunders; but he was equally alive with Old: 
Noll to the advantages which his foe was giving him, and? 
equally prepared when the time should come to pul^e them 
with^ energy and success. When Disraeli sat down ^ 
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noble Lord sprang to his feet— yes, literaUy so— ^th as 
mnoh agility and ^rislmess as if 1 ^ had been forty years old 
instead of seveiity-eight, as he is. And never did this 
marvellonskold ^an speak with more life, jollity, fun, and 
ener^ than he did on that Thursday night. And how 
sagaciously did he seize the salient points of his opponent’s 
.* Atudied harailg’^^, clear them of their rhetorical mist, and 
AflHfchiaSiiuins upon himself I Indeed, the speech was a 
' triumph from beginning to end. Cheers broke forth at the 
conclusion of every sentence, and every now and then there 
==%ere bursts of hearty laughter so loud and lonj^ontinued 
that the House seemed for a time more like a theatre during 
the performance of a broad farce than a hall of legislation. 
And here let it be noted that the Conservatives cheered this 
speech and joined in the laughter as loudly as the Liberals. 
Whilst Disraeli, their leader, was speaking, they were dumb ; 
but when Lord Palmerston, the leader of their opponents, 
spoke, th|^ cheered him to the echo. This is strange ; but 
BO it Was. What it intimates or augurs we leave our readers 
to speculate upon as best they may. Some weeks back 
report said that Palmerston was miserably ill; and when 
he came to the House, and men saw his pale face, they 
exclaimed, “Ah! the old man is breaking up”; and we 
ourselves had our misgivings. But lo I he seems now to 
haje renewed his youth, like the eagle. At all events, on 
Thursday night there were no signs of “ breaking up.” 

Feb. 11,1868. ® word or two on the appear- 

ance of the more prominent members of 
the Commons’ House of Parliament. “ How does Lord 
Palmerston look ? ” was the question upon a hundted 
•^lips on the opening day of the Session; and as the noble 
Lord mq^hed across the lobby a hundred eyes examined 
hioi l^ezily. E'er 4 time after he entered the House 



